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Tus anthology of recent American poetry is a selection 
from the verse of the past ten years. It is a volume of the 
Modern America Series of English Texts, which offers 
to college students such material for the study of English 
literature and language and for training in composition as 
will help in adjusting them to living under present-day 
American conditions. 


American student life is no longer the self-contained 
communal existence of the college of yesterday, with its 
campus, its dormitories, its small-town stores and meeting- 
places. The intellectual and social activities of college 
students today are determined largely by city museums, 
theatres, and libraries. Nor is this change in the educational 
outlook in any way contrary to the general development 
of America. The population of this country is rapidly 
gathering into the steel-like clusters known as industrial or 
commercial centers. Many Americans live their entire lives 
under walled-in skies. Others who have turned by choice 
to smaller communities have nevertheless spent the forma- 
tive years of their youth within blocked streets, That the 
intricate, commanding, and sometimes destructive mzlieu of 
the modern city be comprehended by our young people is 
very important if America is to have any vision of its own 
meaning. And none can give them this understanding and 
wisdom more perfectly than those men of letters who are 
concerned with analyzing for themselves and others the 
various social scenes. 
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It has been observed, moreover, that students city-born 
are hungry for a new spiritual food. They find little 
emotional satisfaction in descriptive or analytic accounts of 
country life and small-town interests. “This,” they say, “is 
‘not our world. It aids us little toward living our own lives. 
What have we of beauty that is comparable with deep 
forests and wide lakes? What have we of human contacts 
so natural and personal as those which afford country 
families their sustenance?” Country-bred students living 
in cities, on the other hand, bewildered in many instances 
by their new environment, have no less need of something 
that will aid their spiritual adjustment. For both groups 
the answer can be given best by the poets, since the poetic 
mind turns always to the more exalted values in living. 

The younger American poets, beset by their own world, 
have sought especially to interpret our city heights and 
depths. Many of them, curious and humble, have come to 
worship the creative zeal which casts bridges over the river, 
towers the sky, and flames against the darkness. Many of 
them, fretted and struggling, have known the intricacy and 
depression of so multitudinous an outlook. Through the 
terrific and exalted stone, over the monotonous and dead- 
ening roar, we hear their voices. They best deliver to us 
the immense suggestiveness of this new pattern of existence. 
College students in search of stability and integrity have 
found them the best teachers. 

The poems in this anthology have been so arranged as 
to picture the full cycle of a city day, to indicate the re- 
actions of various people to that day, the personal delights 
and miseries, the impersonal ecstacies and prophecies, of 
their many moods, naturally created and exhausted in the 
passing of the sun from eastern sky-line to western sky-line. 
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The city student may find in such an anthology stimulus 
toward his own search after loveliness and spiritual signifi- 
cance. The country student may find in it an interpretation 
of the metropolitan existence of which, through radio, auto- 
mobile, and the “movies,” as well as through newspaper 
and magazine, he is already deeply aware. 

The plan of the book has, of course, necessitated the re- 
jection of many poems on similar subjects. Therefore a 
brief bibliography of essays concerning various poetic re- 
actions to contemporary civilization, and full bibliographies 
of the individual poets’ writings have been included. 

The editor gratefully acknowledges her indebtedness to 
the poets who have permitted the use of their poems, and 
to the publishers and other owners of copyright material 
reprinted here by special arrangement. Indebtedness is also 
acknowledged to Isadore Silver and Henry Roth for assist- 
ance in proofreading and other clerical help. 


Epa Lou Wa.tTon 


New York City, 
February 4, 1929. 
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INTRODUCTION 





ENGR ODO PalsOan, 
DEFINITION OF THE COLLECTION 


Tuis anthology of recent American poetry, including, for 
the most part, poems written within the last ten years, has 
been made primarily for students in our large city colleges, 
students whose emotional background is formed almost en- 
tirely by the city with its towers and chasmed streets, its 
ramifications of high apartment buildings and its straggling 
suburbs furbished with starved trees. Such students have not 
lain for hours face down in the meadow grass, nor wrig- 
gled inquisitive toes in the backyard brook. They are not 
intimate with the ritual of the seasons, with the gold-green 
and flag-red spring, with lush, leafy and slumbering sum- 
mer, with the bravado of fire-lit autumn, nor with the long 
hush of snowy winter. They know the seasons through 
certain street games, through river swimming accompanied 
by parental warnings, through the lengthening lights and 
shadows down narrow streets. If they know the country, 
it is because of brief vacations spent sometimes rather too 
socially in summer resorts and affording little of the joy 
of loneliness. They have no associations with the names of 
flowers even if they know the memorable names (and some 
of them have been denied this). They have not experienced 
the glamour of moonlit walks through fragrant dampness. 
Beauty, therefore, presents itself to them not in flower or 
tree images, but in designs of stone and steel. 
Unforgettable sights are city sights, unforgettable mo- 
ments, city moments. The city girl glimpses her mother- 
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hood not in playing with dolls, but in mothering younger 
children of the same street. Boys dream toward success in 
business or professional office high up from the street. They 
grow up so quickly; they take early responsibilities; a husk 
of sophistication gathers around the naturally sweet kernels 
’ of their ideals. They will become not farmers, foresters, 
nor country lawyers conducting business on street corners; 
no such rounded existence is promised them. Ultimately 
they must fit into some enormous impersonal scheme, and 
if they are to find beauty and tenderness, they must be 
able to feel it in the modern environment. 

Even their early romances are different from those of 
country boys and girls. The city lad cannot take his first 
sweetheart into his own apartment home. He does not live 
in a large rambling house where the mother never quite 
knows just who may come for dinner. Young love in the 
city finds doors shut against it; either the family lives in 
three rooms and around one stove, or if there is com- 
fort, it is in such a conventional pattern that any unusual 
guest is an annoyance. And yet these city boys and girls, 
under their sophistication, are as sensitive as any country 
lovers. 

Fortunately there are today many poets whose childhood 
has-been spent in the city, and who are striving to realize 
and express the emotional significance of our highly scien- 
tific and mechanized world. Sometimes they are happy in 
this world, sometimes sorely plagued by it. Such poets as 
Hart Crane, T. S. Eliot, Malcolm Cowley, MacKnight 
Black, Joseph Auslander, Carl Sandburg, and Léonie Adams 
have felt either the strength or hurt in this specialized city 
development which is rapidly altering the community life 
of America. They speak, therefore, prophetically to their 
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young readers, analyzing for them what this extreme com- 
plexity may come to mean to mankind. 

The plan of the book is that of a timed picture of a city 
day and of a modern mind moving through that day. 
There are descriptive poems of city mornings, noons, 
nights, of city industries, buildings, motions, shapes and 
sounds. There are, also, many personal lyrics from such 
modern minds as see and feel a city day rebelliously, 
ecstatically, or quietly. 

Sometimes these travelers through the day escape for 
relief to the country and afford us pastoral interludes of 
song about green fields, peace and desire for the country. 
Within the city streets are jazz singers of Broadway and 
Weary singers of the slums, Such a book as this includes, 
therefore, descriptive, lyrical, philosophical and psycholog- 
ical poems, all that any group of people (supposedly un- 
numbered and unnamed) might feel while living through 
a city day. 

There are such ecstatic and conquering poems as Mal- 
colm Cowley’s 


TuosE oF LucIFER 





Out of an empty sky the dust of hours 
a word was spoken and a folk obeyed. 

An island uttered incandescent towers 
like frozen simultaneous hymns to trade. 


Here in their lonely multitude of powers, 
thrones, virtues archangelic cavalcade, 
they rise 

proclaiming sea and sky are ours, 
and yours, O man, the shadow of our shade. 
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Or did a poet crazed with dignity 
rear them upon an island to prolong 
his furious contempt for sky and sea. 


To what emaciated hands belong 
these index fingers of infinity, 


O towers of intolerable song. 


And there is such delicate beauty as this, the modern mind 
understanding the dawn: 


Hour Arrer Dawn 


Hour after dawn, 
Burst, and stain 
The rigid basin 
Of the brain. 


~ > ~ In that wan shell, 
Compose your luster 
Till it become 
A molten cluster 


Burning to wash 
At every beach 
Up and down 
The body’s reach. 


Lynn Riggs 


There are songs of hatred like Auslander’s “Steel,” 
and songs of city beauty like Léonie Adams’ “Spire of Saint 
Patrick’s and the Moon,” and Sandburg’s “Cool Tombs.” 
And there are bored “love songs” from T. S. Eliot, and 
young love songs from Hildegarde Flanner. There are in- 
tense searchings after spiritual signifiance in a closed-in 
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life where nothing can be lived through fully. Take this, 
for example, from Hal Saunders White: 


Never PERHAPS 


Not yet—never, perhaps 

Shall these eyes see 

Direct and free and calm 

Uncalculated truth 

Sheer, clear unaltered by desire 

Or fear, 

Unbent by kindliness. 

Never perhaps this pen shall learn to speak 
With truth’s economy 

In rhythms as of rivers to the sea 

Of that still deep untroubledness 

Standing unfearful through the measured days 
Men use to mark the cycles of their pain. 
Yet I shall dream of words like arrow-shafts, 
Yet I shall dream by night of that clear day 
When not desire shall make our world for us 
Nor fevered fingers wield a striving pen, 
When that unutterable ease 

Which gives to gray trees leaves unfevered of desire 
And lets them searing down a dampened wind 
Shall be direct in me, 

And all of life shall mean unceasingly 

What life has ever meant 

In those strange scattered intervals of calm 
Between heart’s pride and hope, 

And lusting after life. 


And there are analyses of drab city influences: 


Tue Boston Eveninc TRANSCRIPT 


The readers of the Boston Evening Transcript 
Sway in the wind like a field of ripe corn. 
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When evening quickens faintly in the street, 

Wakening the appetites of life in some 

And to others bringing the Bostow Evening Transcript, 

I mount the steps and ring the bell, turning 

Wearily, as one would turn to nod goodbye to Rochefoucault, 
If the street were time and he at the end of the street, 

And I say, “Cousin Harriet, here is the Boston Evening Tran- 


script.” 
T.S. Eliot 


The plan of arrangement of poems has so far as it was 
possible, followed a time sequence. To be sure, certain 
poems concern themselves with incidents which may have 
been observed any time of day. These have been located 
arbitrarily. Lyrics of personal emotion have been selected 
for imagery more of the city than of the country, but 
some few included are used for relief. The city dweller’s 
mind turns to the forests or meadows for its own pro- 
tection; therefore these interludes. Usually, however, the 
psychological intensity of these lyrics, and their intellectu- 
ality indicates that they have been written out of the intense 
and fretful mood of a city day. 

Modern woman, in particular, has felt the transition to 
some new age. She has taken her place in industrial life 
without having forsaken her home; she has, therefore, new 
problems and new reactions. She is no longer simple or 
primitive. Her poems indicate that she is on the defensive. 
As for the modern man, his most intense problem is the 
fitting of an individual personal life to the pattern of a 
day almost wholly mechanical and impersonal. The psy- 
chology of his poems indicates this fact. On these bases, the 
poems were chosen. The small size of the book has for- 
bidden the inclusion of many which might have found their 
places in a larger volume, 
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THE MODERN POET AND HIS PROBLEMS 


Such poems indicate something of the modern poet’s 
range of reaction. He is, in this age, under more: rigorous 
discipline than ever before; more is asked of him if he 
would with any certainty reflect the civilization of his 
birth. Denied the stimulation of a receptive audience, he is 
asked to understand and to interpret an age so complex that 
it can be studied only in very small part. The poet today 
is a voice crying in a wilderness. The gap between him 
and his audience is wide. The mass of people are aesthetic- 
ally content with the results of science as they may see and 
know them. The beautiful running lines of an automobile, 
a zeppelin and its attendant aeroplanes swimming out of a 
fog like some ancient sea-monster and its curious fish— 
these are aesthetic delight enough. What need of poetry? 
Whatever people see and may use they appreciate; what 
they cannot comprehend and cannot use, they care very 
little about. The twentieth century is realistic and ob- 
jective; its values are utilitarian. Very few people today 
are keenly interested in an interpretation of an object which 
bears on something other than its utilitarian value; very few 
have imagination enough to attempt an analysis even of 
their own daily existence—certainly not an analysis of the 
existence of a crowded race in a crowded and energetic 
city. 

This complacency and narrowness of vision allows no 
place whatsoever for the imaginative and creative life. The 
poet is unheard, his voice is lost in the shout of progress. 
Today, dreams have taken form in steel and stone. Builders 
of skyscrapers, inventors of machines have become our 
leaders. To the poet is left only the thankless and compli- 
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cated task of striving to express what is arbitrarily pressed 
upon him. This is often so difficult that he too must become 
a specialist. No single image can reflect the strident emotion 
aroused by a great steam shovel, or by the hard lines of 
steel-framed stone rising into towers. The poet watching 
such an object hears only one rhythm, stirs to one emotion. 
If he be great enough in his art to see and feel the entire 
pattern motor-controlled, and to express it, he will write 
an amazingly complete poem. But since most poets are not 
yet equal to this task, they express only power or steel-form, 
or man’s impotence contrasted with mechanical form—some 
simple and personal reaction to city observation. 

The world is too much with the modern poet. He has 
the most impossible of tasks. Towers seem too tall for 
words. Personal emotions are too fragile to be significant 
when viewed within the whorl of human suffering and joy. 
His very emergency forces him to one of numerous escapes, 
to a search for peace where there is only motion, to a search 
for religion where there is only doubt, to epicureanism 
where immortality is denied. A jazzed life or an over- 
romantic life may ensnare him and prevent wisdom. Un- 
authentic, blinding hardness and bitterness may narrow his 
outlook. Mysticism, if it is to give him a solution, must 
be of an intellectual type. Against these difficulties the 
younger poets are attempting to erect a personal and artistic 
integrity. 

To have any command of the modern scene the poet 
today must be intellectual. Back of him are the many 
great epochs of literary history, the many world-altering 
developments of science. The modern tendency in art is 
toward erudition as a recognition of the intricate background 
against which any new development must be built. The poets 
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must know their own inheritance, must have read the older 
poets, and have studied the techniques these men used. 
Poetry is no longer a pretty pastime. It is a serious, purpose- 
ful art. It presupposes, moreover, a well-rounded concep- 
tion of life. Many of our most important younger poets 
rank high as critics; several are scientists, and many are 
linguists. 

T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound are both important 
critics of comparative literature. Eliot’s book, The Sacred 
Wood, is one of the most important collections of modern 
criticism. John Crowe Ransom, Yvor Winters, John 
Varney and others are college teachers. Léonie Adams is an 
expert translator. The biographical notes indicate that these 
younger poets are, as a whole, college graduates. On being 
told that this age differed from earlier periods of author- 
ship because writers knew more, Eliot answered, “Yes, and 
the older poets are what we know.” Nor is scientific train- 
ing unimportant to the poet. Robinson Jeffers was a scien- 
tist before he was a poet. Anne Singleton is engaged 
in scientific research. William Carlos Williams is a prac- 
ticing physician and surgeon. The whole tradition of Eng- 
lish poets has been toward learning, and the modern poets 
have continued this tradition. The art of writing poetry— 
not mere emotional release—is their intent, and their task 
in this complex civilization is no small one. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MODERN POETRY 


Even the poet’s medium, words, has betrayed him. The 
suggestive value of words has decreased, Science has in- 
vented its own language. Street phraseology serves the ordi- 
nary citizen for expressive thought. The difficulty with 
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scientific language is that it is not yet surrounded with a 
fringe of association; the difficulty with street phrase- 
ology, that it is usually barren and narrow in its range. 
Certain poets, for example Cummings, have, to be sure, 
used it with a vulgarity and with humorous imagination in 
order to picture the full round of human existence. But, in 
general, it is a poverty-stricken medium for expressing 
beauty. The old homely words carry associations like shawls 
around their shoulders; scientific terms go naked. But the 
older and richer cultural language has no mirror cor- 
rected to reflect the city world. Consequently the poet must 
use the old word for a new mood. There is, therefore, a 
constant shift in values of words, a constant change of 
agency. A word of motion comes to express quiet, a word 
of field-flatness, to indicate pavement, a word of sunlight 
to picture streets electrically etched. 

Today, however, we are still definitely in a period of 
transition and can but note the few changes in poetic lan- 
guage already here. During the renaissance of 1912—a 
movement of strong reaction against the pale remnant of 
Victorianism still prevailing in America—there was a hue 
and cry after simplicity of language akin to that of Words- 
worth’s day. Almost the identical points of his Preface came, 
indeed, to be battle-cry against the artificiality of so-called 
poetic diction. ““Thees,” ‘‘thous,” ‘‘eres” and all other 
archaic words and contractions used for sake of rhythm, and 
any wrenchings of the usual grammatical construction of 
the English sentence were condemned. The enthusiasts of 
that period went even further in their insistence upon the 
language of everyday speech for poetic expression. The 
results were both good and bad, Sandburg immeasurably en- 
riched our poetry by his inclusions of folk-idiom, folk 
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song, and Americanisms of all kinds. These he used, for 
the most part, wisely, imaginatively, and with dignity. 
Lindsay added to the same store. Others, however, indulged 
in grotesque slang, flat provincialisms and the spiritually 
barren language of the middle-class citizen. The maga- 
zines were crowded with much trash concerning drug- 
store clerks, policemen, and poor working girls flatly stated 
in the supposed language of these very characters them- 
selves. All this for freedom’s sake. 

Once it was conceded, however, that poets had the right 
to use a direct and dramatically simple diction, once the 
sounds of the literary battle between the conservatives and 
the liberals had died, the flood of poorly conceived and 
executed verse written in demonstration of a principle dried 
up. The younger poets, not at all concerned with a cause, 
were impelled by the labyrinthine twists of their cities, to 
search out a richer diction. Poetic language, therefore, has 
become more complex—not more artificial or falsely orna- 
mental, but more intricate because of the rapidly accum- 
ulating associations around every newly introduced thought 
or object in an advancing civilization, and furthermore, 
because of the necessity of relating old object to 
new object. 

Some interesting comparisons may be drawn between 
the technique of the seventeenth century metaphysical 
school and that of many of the modern poets. The seven- 
teenth century school of Donne and the modern school are 
both in reaction to romantic sweetness and in favor of an 
individual and intellectual vigor. Both resort, therefore, 
to the conceit, an image not immediately translatable— 
the idea and emotion.of which must be recombined in the 
reader’s mind before he seizes upon it. 
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Such lines as: 


Our eyes-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes, upon one double string. 
Donne's The Ecstacy 


or in the same poem: 


When love, with one another so 
Interinaminates two souls 


might have been written by a modern poet. 

The “ed” ending stil] entirely usual in the seventeenth 
century has become one of the modern tricks of language, 
used today almost entirely for the purpose of rhythm. The 
shift of words from one grammatical use to another al- 
though not frequent in the seventeenth century may, I 
believe, be found there as well as in modern verse. 

These tendencies easily pointed out in lines from mod- 
ern poets may be said, therefore, to root much further 
back. E. E. Cummings among others uses the “ed” for 
beauty and rhythm. 


When learned darkness from our searchéd world 
Wrestest the rare unwisdom of thy eyes. 


Léonie Adams speaks with seventeenth century coloring 
of “airish flocks” for pigeons, of “mountainy woods” of 
“feeding the working beast.” The following lines from 
her poem “Storm” might be thought to have been written 
by Donne: 


All things grow grey from breath to breath, 
And now may bright disaster mate 

Beauty to beauty in his death, 

And the long dying consummate. 
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One remembers immediately Donne’s: 


Death, be not proud, though some have calléd thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 


The negative-positive method of expression indulged in 
by many of the modernists may have its roots as far back 
as Shakespeare’s play upon words found, especially in his 
sonnets,—turns which implied at one time the idea and the 
reverse of the idea. 


“Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds.” 


This is but a less compressed method of doing what Cum- 
mings does with the word unwisdom in the line above. The 
word gives and denies in one breath the idea of wisdom. 
Anne Singleton’s unadulterate color does the same thing. 
Note also Lynn Rigg’s “Skulls Like These.” 

Another twist in modern poetic usage is the grammatical 
shift: adjectives are used for nouns, nouns for adjectives, 
verbs for nouns, nouns for verbs. Hart Crane and Léonie 
Adams both incline to this, From Miss Adams’ poem 
“Bird and Bosom—Apocalyptic” in her volume Those Not 
Elect, we take this example: 


This holy vision there shall be: 

The desolate breast, the pinioned bird that sings; 
The breast bones whited ivory, 

The bird more fair than pheenix-wings. 

And hurt, more politic to shun, 

It gentles only by its sighs, 

And most on the forbidden one 

Drop pity and love from the bird’s eyes. 
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And what lips profit not to speak, 
Is silver chords on the bird’s beak. 


Note the use of the word “gentles” as a verb. 

Grammatical condensations, the omission of part of a 
_sentence structure (that, for so that; be, for in order to be), 
found in lines like Léonie Adams’ ‘“That make Beauty to a 
bawd” are frequent. This is done for extreme compression 
of idea. 

In addition to such specific changes in language within 
the last ten years of verse-writing, we may note the gradual 
reinclusion of the richer poetic phraseology of the nineteenth 
century wherever it will apply to the compressed and intri- 
cate modern idea. All this enrichment is necessary because 
modern life, if fully realized, is in itself so intricate and so 
rich. Sense impressions are more numerous and associations 
with the past have piled up for generations. With this in- 
tensity for kackground the modern poet must vary and fer- 
tilize his language to express with exactness the world of 
confusion about him. 


THE POET’S ACCEPTANCE OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Despite the complexity of the world, despite the rapid 
changes in poetic languages, the poets are actually express- 
ing acutely and beautifully the world as they find it. They 
desire that man should realize himself in his present position, 
and they understand their purpose to be that of making this 
realization possible. Once the transition with its uncertainty 
of language and of vision is over, once intellectual com- 
prehension balances with emotional acuteness, we may have 
major poetry of a major age. Today modern poetry is 
achieved against the current. An age still chiefly scientific, 
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skeptic and critical, grants the poet little hearing. We must 
be attuned to his difficulties, sympathetic with his problems 
before we can appreciate what he is doing. We must analyze 
his technical expertness and his lack, chiefly a lack of an in- 
tensity to fuse with passionate understanding the many re- 
actions now given off as sparks, and to make of them one 
complete and gigantic picture of steel-etched life. We look 
toward the future, not toward the past. Let us study a little 
further some of the ideational changes and intellectual ob- 
scurities with which the poet today is grappling, which he 
must rationalize before a greater poetry can come. 

For some modern poets the difficulty is exactly the reli- 
gious man’s difficulty. God as a personal Deity has gone out 
of their thought, certainly out of their feeling for Nature. 
Nature herself is no longer a passion. The poet understands 
her sanely and dispassionately, even ironically. He knows 
something of the laws of growth and decay, of geological 
formation, of the necessary coloring in sunset. 

Mystery for him dwells in a socialized and patterned 
outlook, or in a sense of power over things, things which 
human hands themselves have fashioned and can control. 
These impersonal forces chained by man’s will constitute 
the material from which man may derive his idea of God. 
With so impersonal a conception of Deity come both ex- 
altation and obligation. Men have made the city. Men must 
comprehend their own creation. But their own creation has 
exceeded their ability to realize it intellectually. Men made 
the city to live in and to exult in. Once it was made, they 
came both to adore it and to fear it. Never before has the 
city belonged so completely to man as a product of his own 
thought. The large town of the eighteenth century was 
divided, partly because of strong class distinctions, into 
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smaller communities of social intercourse. It was social life 
as lived within these smaller communities that mattered to 
the poet, not the organic life of the city as a whole. Pope 
and his group write drawing-room poetry. Johnson holds 
club-house conversations. Lamb, a little later, immortalizes 
. the streets of his own walking. But the city as a growth of 
which man is only a very small part, life as a tremendous 
scheme in which the instinct toward creation is the finest 
instinct, had not impressed the poets until recently. 

Today the city is emotionally man’s home. Therefore his 
idea of beauty and his spiritual values have taken new form. 
Beauty is not alone of forest.and of field. Beauty now, in a 
way Keats never quite understood, is truth, factual truth. 
Today, for the first time, fact is more marvelous than fic- 
tion. The laws of science (hypothetical though they be) are 
exactly wonderful. To meet this shift of intensities, Poetry 
has turned from the romantic to the realistic. It is compiled 
of facts clearly given, mirrored and clarified and allowed 
to stand as poetic enough within themselves to stir thousands 
of emotional reactions. 

Therefore the poet today must have some knowledge of 
science. Science must not overcome or blind him. Even if he 
be a mystic, he must have intellect enough to save himself 
from drugged oblivion. He must intellectually encompass 
his Nirvana and not be encompassed by it. He must be lost in 
the idea of God no further than clarity will permit. He 
seeks to understand the variety of God’s laws; he no longer 
desires to merge into the symbol of Perfection or Unity. He 
cannot be as childlike as Blake. He, too, like all other poets, 
has come to accept small particles of beauty as fascinating, 
if not entirely satisfying. 

The other type of poet who isa realistic (and of him there 
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are a great number today) is always aware of his own psy- 
chological states and therefore questioning of the flash they 
throw over his picture. He examines and criticizes his poetic 
crystalization as would a scientist. Often he becomes a rigor- 
ous specialist in one field of the imagination. But regardless 
of whether he be prophet or realist, the modern poet must 
have a resignation to the inevitable evolution of life into 
death. In so impersonal a world as this, man, his little period 
of life, his sudden death are of little importance. Personal 
emotions have become unworthy subjects for art unless they 
are translated into impersonal images illustrative of some 
universal truth. Personal grief, for example, has dignity ar- 
tistically only when seen as a simple incident in a much more 
universal suffering. The present necessity for wisdom throws 
a white light upon the fallacies and confusions of the poets 
of but one generation ago. Whether or not the younger and 
more clear-seeing, scientifically-minded poets will succumb 
in time to the similar confusion and frustration resulting 
from an incapacity to achieve this wise universality of theme 
cannot be foreseen. Certainly today they are straining to 
keep balanced and to understand their life and their art. 


A BRIEF COMMENT ON CERTAIN POETS 


For purposes of comparison let us examine the work of 
one or two of the poets of a generation or so ago, a group 
writing first in an age not aware of the problems presented 
by the city, a group taken up with the re-creation of a new 
poetry, and the then-necessary revaluing of poetic tenets. 
These poets, although many of them are still publishing, are 
today out of step. They have fled the city for the country, 
the universal scene for the intimate walls of their own lives. 
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Though many of them are quite aware of the complicated 
socialized world, they are inclined to emphasize always their 
personal lyric reactions to it. They never intellectualize their 
world; therefore many of them have come already to an end; 
they have little or nothing to offer the generation of writers 
. now in the foreground. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, who chose to live for long utterly 
in the intensity of the moment, to exhaust the temporary, to 
consider the hour as the whole truth, has written just recently 
a very sad book, The Buck in the Snow. She has been many 
years our greatest poet of the senses. Truth for her is sensory, 
no more nor less—gloriously and completely sensuous. In 
her field she is the perfect artist. But recently she has, it 
seems, met with the inevitable close of such a plan of living. 
Wisdom has followed at her heels, and she has rejected it. 
Her senses, so long her joy, have at last betrayed her; the 
thistle will no longer sting her hand, love cannot now con- 
vince her. Yet any other wisdom than the sensual is compro- 
mise, and of it, she will have nothing. She is left still utterly 
rebellious and unresigned over the coals of former flame, 
sanely aware that the flame is sunk, but frank in her hatred 
of cold. She will not turn for comfort to other sources. The 
Buck in the Snow is like some final gesture, still lovely, still 
anguished, still meaningful, but beyond is silence. Miss 
Millay’s song is done. It has ended as have the songs of other 
women deeply and wisely sensuous while youth was theirs. 

Another poet who has been at a loss since he began to in- 
tellectualize his purely intuitive portrayals of cities, is Carl 
Sandburg, As a poet of Chicago he has been entirely emo- 
tional, never very critical of his own work, never very syn- 
thetic in his pictures. His observations have been acute and 
he is possessed of a natural mysticism, Lately, however, he 
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has been writing bad imitations of himself. He has become 
self-conscious both of his technique and of his city subjects. 
People have told him what he could do and now he does it 
mechanically. He continues to write sentimental and manu- 
factured croonings over cities. The truth is, I suppose, that 
he never actually realized the city as something organic in 
itself, distinct from him, that he has been interested only in 
his own ideas concerning it. He pities a city too great to be 
pitied. He does not understand it. Once perhaps intuitively he 
did; certainly when he wrote Chicago he had the feel of 
that city’s gigantic and gorging activity. He has lost that and 
feels only that he should feel something about some city. In 
other words the city has overcome the poet; the poet has not 
comprehended the city. 

One poet able to breast modern science is Robinson Jeffers, 
in scope of subject matter and in length of rhythm certainly 
our most massive and probably our greatest poet. This man 
whose vitality is tremendous and whose knowledge equals his 
vitality, graduated from a school of forestry, studied medi- 
cine and especially bacteriology for some time, traveled 
much throughout Europe, and finally made his home on the 
rock-bound and terribly beautiful Pacific coast near Carmel. 
Acquainted as he is first hand with classic literature and with 
European culture, he became with his first book the one man 
not at all lost in the ideas of modern life. To be sure, he 
escaped the city. The city was not big enough nor stormy 
enough for his feelings and his symbols. There on the Pacific 
coast he sweeps aside the importance of any personal frustra- 
tion in a scheme of things entire. 

This is his chief modern note. He is interested in human 
life and its various molds only as a part of a whole cloth of 
many threads. Its self-importance, its interest in material 
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success, its petty struggle for life and fear of death, prevail 
upon him not at all. Each personal life is a mere atom in 
some vast system law-controlled toward some unknown end. 
Many may live or die, but beauty of law and facts controlled 
by natural law go on. Some magnificent evolution, some 
evolution of fact into fact, some motion toward an unknown 
end, are all that Jeffers feels as intellectually significant. 
Man, then, is to be taken seriously only in so far as he is able 
to comprehend the divinely ordered world, or to free him- 
self by his own intellect from the grotesque mold in which 
most of humanity is cast. Man’s life is more or less beautiful 
in so far as he does or does not understand the greater and 
more abstract beauty of the laws of creation. The passionate 
fact of life’s continuance is the only reason for continuing to 
live at all. And for Jeffers, death is no peace—death is a 
farther living on into decay and revitalization. New life 
forms spring from the old; the bones have no rest. 

In this world of matter enduring even past the grave, there 
are many intricate laws which man cannot but obey. His 
only approach to the knowledge of whatever Deity may 
rule is through a knowledge of these laws. Therefore, for 
Jeffers wind and sea controlled by laws of force, are symbols 
of prayer-like worship of God, Nature endures past man and 
man in his small limit of days may know only a warped image 
of Nature. The power that man feels within himself to meet 
the forces of Nature and to interpret them is his greatest 
security, for Nature is a medium of God-knowledge. Men 
are often very weak. They should learn to endure storm as 
the mountains endure the snow and sleet. God is somewhere 
centered in a scientifically controlled universe of whirling 
spheres alongside of which any conception man may hold of 
his own power is actually infinitesimal. Man must grow 
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in power and in knowledge, but he must first realize with 
deep humility his own nothingness. 

~ Once he has done this intellectually and emotionally, man 
will realize that humanity is “the mold to break away from.” 
Identity with the spheres can be attained by man only through 
an enormous heaving up of his imagination. Acquiescence like 
that of Nature’s very self is the first law of understanding, a 
breaking of the stultifying patterns of human thought is 
the second. Only when this has been done can the pause 
within motion be found and peace come to the human 
breast. In order to encompass calm man must know chaos. 
Having freed himself from the human mold, by some terrific 
deed such as incest, man may hope for visions imperfect 
though they be. He must, as God has done, suffer tragic 
terror in order to learn peace. 

This belief in Jeffers leads to a kind of divine madness. He 
chooses for his themes the great eternal themes of Greek 
tragedy, but the psychological motivation of his characters is 
modern. Here are the old struggles of human tenderness 
against spiritual intensity, of desire for beauty against desire 
for rest, of man’s will against the will of a scientific 
God. Man must find this new and different God, must under- 
stand him. Frustrated by his supreme and never quite suc- 
cessful effort toward God-discovery, Jeffers leans back yearn- 
ing for the peace within turmoil, the “tower beyond tragedy.” 

Jeffers is not primarily a city poet. The city is for him a 
symbol of man’s power, of his struggle to control, of his 
desire for self-expression. All these forces are good merely 
because they lead toward greater power, toward clearer sel f- 
expression. In their present forms, machines, buildings, intric- 
ately twined streets, subtle inventions of the mind are all a 
little pathetic as blind desires toward greater understanding. 
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For this poet the city is part of the same scheme of progress 
as is the country. It is, however, a new symbol of creative 
genius and therefore of man’s freedom finally through his 
own ability to create. 
Another poet of the new age and its equivocations is T. S. 
_Eliot, the most erudite of our younger critics and poets, a 
man whose literary knowledge has to some extent unfitted 
him for the world in which he must live. His reaction to the 
city is one of complete boredom and ennui, for Eliot is ac- 
tually a romanticist defeated of his romance. Art, he believes, 
is the only life. This is more true today in a cheap and tire- 
some world of closed-in walls than it has ever been before. 
Modern civilization has belittled man. Man is a frustrated 
organism within a mass of such organisms about which he 
feels and understands very little. In progress man’s life has 
taken on crust after crust of meaninglessness. There was a 
time when the facts of history promised much. The Renais- 
sance and the theory of evolution and the knowledge of 
scientific law all pointed to a great era for a man equipped to 
live it. But the World War deadened all desire, and man 
helplessly slipped back into being a mere cog in a large wheel. 
Life, for Eliot, is actually very sordid and very ridiculous 
and always a bit pathetic. He will not allow himself melo- 
drama or self-sympathy for that would place too much em- 
phasis on one man’s existence. He finds but one beauty, that 
of Art. Beside the masterpieces of the past, the work of to- 
day pales and is lost. The inconsequentiality of sophisticated 
days depresses him. He finds temporary refuge only in the 
great and rich literature of the sixteenth century, in the 
romanticism of the earlier loves of mediaeval times. Most of 
his poems are contrasting pictures of the drabness of moder- 
nity and the richness of the past. In every lyric the note of the 
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defeated romanticist, turned a little bitter and conscious of 
futility, appears. In the longer work, The Waste Land, 
we find that the entire structure depends upon this type of 
contrast between the romantic old and the ugly new. There 
is, It may be remarked, a recent religious turn in his verse, a 
decision in favor of peace within an old institution, that of 
the Anglo-Catholic church. 

Because he is a fine intellect, Eliot’s poetry is delicately 
planned and executed. Quotations from great literature link 
passages of his own. His own lines have always the penetrat- 
ing quality of an analytic mind to whom all things are enor- 
mously significant and enormously unimportant. 

I have written briefly of two poets who came just before 
our modernists, and of two who are our most important 
modernists. The variance in the points of view will be seen 
at a glance. 


IMAGERY IN MODERN POETRY 


To understand the methods through which the modern 
poet accomplishes his effects, a study of imagery will be most 
illuminating. 

The imagery of these city poems may be said to fall 
into three classes. For our purpose we name them as follows: 


I, PURELY DESCRIPTIVE IMAGERY—that which through 
picturing the object concretely gives rise to the emotion behind 
the object. “The sun rose” would be such an image. Descrip- 
tive imagery employs somewhat the same methods as does 
photography—but the results, due to inevitable associations 
between ideas, are not so mechanically identical with the ob- 
ject. Max Eastman’s accurately colored poem “In the Aqua- 
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rium” is a good example of this type. Hal Saunders White 
sometimes presents the object with delicate precision and 
then allows it to speak for itself. Indeed every poem in the 
book employs this method at least in part. The senses are the 
poet’s chief weapon and statement of descriptive detail his 
simplest method of translating emotion. 


II. AssocIATIVE IMAGERY is that form of imagery 
which reflects one object through another (more familiar) 
or one idea through another. Here the emotional response is 
called forth by the juxtaposition of two ideas. ““The men 
walked like scissors”—is a very simple example of such 
imagery. Country mountains may be compared with city 
precipices, city dusks with running rivers. Whenever there 
are but two ideas working one against the other, we may, I 
believe, define the image as associative. MacKnight Black’s 
poem “Morning,” in which the symbols of night-light, 
candles, are used as ari image of dawn-light on the steeples, 
affords illustration: 


The sun touches the clean tapers of Manhattan, 
And their thousand flames 
Are the one blue fire of the day. 


Sometimes an intellectual idea instead of another image is 
superimposed immediately upon the first image. Here is an 
example in Lynn Riggs’ poem ‘‘Golden Cockerel.’? The 
image weathercock is immediately followed by the idea- 
tional word, compassion, 


That weathercock, compassion, 
Veering on his pole, 

Has made a crested virtue 

Of his unanchored soul, 
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Herbert Gorman’s “The Fountain” uses this type of imagery. 


Toss 
Your delicate spun flowers of crystal high, 
Toss, toss your curling petals of pure light. 


III. The third and most interesting type of imagery we 
shall call AcCUMULATIVE IMAGERY. It arises, I believe, out 
of the poets’ need of expressing the difficult, the subtle, the 
intricate and the intensely packed emotion. Condensation is 
the highest purpose of many of our best poets today, and this 
type of imagery is the most poetic form of compression. It 
resembles the associate, but is more complex. Here several 
ideas and emotions in the impact of imagination are fused 
into one. It is a poetical progression of thought and a summa- 
tion of that thought at one and the same time. The poetic 
mind accumulates reactions, memories; in a creative flash 
these are welded into an image: dawn is remembered, the 
opening of a lover’s eyelids, the silver barrenness of suddenly 
fathomed hillsides and the emptiness of love, and all these 
pile into one image. Let me present an example: 


ARCHITECTURE—WALLACE STEVENS 


These are the pointings of our edifice, 
Which, like a gorgeous palm, 

Shall tuft the commonplace, 

These are the window-sills 

On which the quiet moonlight lies. 


Analyze this passage and you find that a building (both of 
stone and of thought) is the subject. The building suggests a 
palm which tufts (both an actual field tufted by palms and 
an idea—the commonplace flatness of life). And the idea 
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of commonplaceness suggests quiet of moonlight on blank 
window sills. In Lynn Riggs’: 


Hour after dawn, 
Burst, and stain 
The rigid basin 
Of the brain. 


We have dawn in the mind and on earth, bursting and stain- 
ing both the sky and the thought grown too rigid. 

In order to elaborate further upon this form of imagery 
let us study in detail a few of the more difficult poems. The 
first, “The Streets” by Yvor Winters: 


The algebra of miracles, that 

cold that stills the bone to rigid 
shadow set on air; the winter sun 
which stirs so slowly that it draws the 
dim sky with it. 


Then one budges from 
his door like a deliberate word. 
I met the Christ—we quarreled 
over sins in various seasons and the venial 
pulchritudes, and I consigned him to the flame; 
his only answer was that one elegiac smile— 
he granted nothing; but at last 
we settled it like gentlemen and 
walked away; fastidiousness had 
filled us as delight a shining flower. 


And now the trees burst into light, the 
streets the color of the flicker of the 
stead; feet alike deliberate in swiftness 
in a world of vigor where I speak to 

one beneath a rigid violence of 
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sun in leaves and pass along— 

the wilderness, inveterate and 
slow, a vastness one has 

never seen, stings to the tongue and 
ear. The terror in the taste 

and sound of the unseen has 
overwhelmed me; I am on the 
mythical and smoky soil at last— 


But no: it is 
another matter here; the ice becomes 
embedded beneath shingles; and, between the 
seasons, one is stricken with his consciousness 
of cold and his stupidity; trapped and morose. 
I met God in the street car, but I could not 
pray to him, and we were both 
embarrassed; and to get away I chose 
the first finality—black streets like 
unlit windows, coffee hour by hour, 


and chilling sleep. 


In the first line the phrase, an algebra of miracles, gives the 
idea of an attempted solution of an unknown, and immedi- 
ately this suggests the chill fallen upon the mind which cannot 
find its God. The second stanza is taken up with the explana- 
tion of a personal search for God which results in a gentle- 
manly agreement (ideas of formalized living imposed upon 
religious ideas) not to enquire too far into faith, to be fasti- 
dious. 

In the next stanza the search is continued through a know- 
ledge of humanity in its mass. Here the street image is up- 
permost. Note the accumulative images here—the streets the 
color of the flicker of the steady feet alike deliberate in swift- 
ness in. a world of vigor where I speak to one beneath a rigid 
violence of leaves and pass along. Here is an accumulative 
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image: the streets (first picture) are the color of flickering 
feet (that is, of feet as one might see them from a café 
under the pavement, flickering by—second picture). A rigid 
violence of sun in leaves (rigid—as of noon—an image of 
fixity in light upon which an image of fixity in muscles is 
‘ superimposed—an image of trees and an image of two men 
muscularly controlled and tense, speaking to one another). 
Man speaks here to his God. 

Then when this knowledge fails and the human being is 
separated from humanity (ice becomes embedded beneath the 
shingles—an image of togetherness and of separateness—to 
suggest the social strata of life and the personal factors in it). 
Finally a taste for knowing life vanishes, and man seeks 
death. He cannot find comfort in God or in man, or in his 
God after he has known man. Between faiths (seasons) one is 
stricken with consciousness of himself. God becomes merely 
another man on a street car, and human embarrassment 
springs between the man as his desire for Deity. Coffee is his 
only solace and then sleep. The image of artificial life here 
is “coffee”? and of death, “sleep.” 

Hart Crane’s poem ““To Brooklyn Bridge” presents certain 
difficulties which can be analyzed away when the imagery is 
seen as cumulative. Turning to the poem one finds that the 
first.stanza presents the image of the sea gull in flight (true 
freedom) as against the image of the Statue of Liberty (false 
freedom). 


How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest 
The sea gull’s wings shall dip and pivot him 
Shedding white rings of tumult, building high 
Ove the chained bay waters Liberty— 


Immediately then the unreality of the sea gull is emphasized, 
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Then with inviolate curve, forsake our eyes 
As apparitional as sails that cross 

Some page of figures to be filed away; 
—And elevators heave us to our day... 


and in the last line is contrasted with our mechanical flight 
in elevators. 

The third stanza describes the personal monotonous day 
of city, of subway and street car. Here the “‘screen” is both 
prophecy of a dream place never attained and of a sentimen- 
tality contrasting with the serene beauty of the bridge. 


I think of cinemas, panoramic sleights 

With multitudes bent toward some flashing scene 
Never disclosed, but hastened to again, 

Foretold to other eyes on the same screen: 


In the fourth we turn to an image of the quietness and dig- 
nity of the bridge, of its motion in stillness. 


And Thee, across the harbour,,silver paced 
As though the sun took step of thee, yet left 
Some motion ever unspent in thy stride— 
Implicitly thy freedom staying thee! 


The fifth stanza presents motion toward the bridge as toward 
life. And the silly gesture of a suicide is belittled by the 
grandeur and endurance of the bridge. 


Out of some subway scuttle, cell or loft 

A bedlamite speeds to thy parapets: 

Tilting there momently, shrill shirt ballooning, 
A jest falls from the speechless caravan. 


The sixth stanza gives the swift passage of a city day on 
Wall Street. The enduring strength of the bridge is con- 
trasted with the flight of time. 
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Down Wall, from girder into street noon leaks, 
A rip-tooth of the sky’s acetylene. 

All afternoon the cloud-flown derricks burn, 
—Thy cables breathe the North Atlantic still. 


Here because of the accumulated pictures of the bridge and 
‘of the life it sustains and blesses, the bridge becomes an 
eternal symbol, a religious symbol. The language of the fol- 
lowing stanzas, consequently, is that of religious exaltation. 


And obscure as that heaven of the Jews, 
Thy guerdon ... Accolade thou dost bestow 
Of anonymity time cannot raise: 

Vibrant reprieve and pardon thou dost show. 


O harp and altar of the fury fused, 

(How could mere toil align the choiring strings!) 
Terrific threshold of the prophet’s pledge, 
Prayer of pariah, and the lover’s cry— 


Thy guerdon (reward) is as obscure in its intellectual 
beauty as the heaven of the Jews. The knighting thou dost 
bestow on anonymity (no one is interested in the men who 
constructed the bridge). Vibrant reprieve (gives the vibrancy 
of the bridge and the religious thrill of reprieve). The figure 
of the harp and the altar are descriptive both of the bridge 
and of strong religious symbolism. How could toil make such 
beauty? The prophet’s pledge to mankind and to God is this 
bridge which, as it were, has become the symbol of that which 
connects the present with eternity. 


Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars 
Beading thy path-condense eternity: 

And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 
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Within this stanza an exact picture of the lighted bridge is 
basis for the superimposition of the ideational or symbolic 
significance of this picture (uxfractioned idiom—or again, 
Beading thy path-condense eternity). Immaculate sigh of 
stars (a sight and sound image combined so as to be more 
than merely associative) is also a picture of the lighted bridge. 

In the next two stanzas the poet, placing himself near the 
piers of the bridge, waits darkness: 


Under the shadow by the piers I waited; 
Only in darkness is thy shadow clear. 
The city’s fiery parcels all undone, 
Already snow submerges an iron year. . 


O Sleepless as the river under thee, 
Vaulting the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod, 
Unto us lowliest sometime sweep, descend 


And of the curveship lend a myth to God. 


Here is the full meaning of the bridge to human lives: it 
stands a steel emblem of man’s power which is greater even 
than himself, an image of his faith in his own creation, which 
must in turn give him faith in his Creator. The city’s fiery 
parcels all undone in twilight—an image back of which is a 
memory of tinselled packages, of many city streets at dusk, 
and of first snow. The bridge, more eternal far than the 
lives of the men who made it, vaulting sea and prairie, 
daring to bridge to eternity, becomes a kind of altar for those 
who have made it and for those who see it. In other words, 
only through this structural power has man found certainty of 
the myth of God he once built up for himself and for his 
own comfort. Now having superseded his own thought with 
his work, he must make the cathedral of that thought, this 
bridge, his only source of belief. 
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RHYTHMS OF MODERN POETRY 


After this analysis of modern poetic imagery, it may be 
well to pause for a glance at what the city poet is doing with 
rhythms. In 1912 and for some years thereafter, free verse 

.and polyphonic prose were subjects for much argument. 
Neither form is, at present scrutinized, denied, or made basis 
for controversial excitement. The indulgence in prose lines 
poetically printed which flooded the magazines of around 
1912 is over. Today it is taken for granted that in all good 
verse rhythm is controlled by emotion, and that emotional 
shifts will be indicated by at least some shift in rhythm. The 
poet uses rhythm to intensify his sense impressions and his 
ideas and to translate them. Images take their own intrinsic 
rhythm and when so adjusted to it, the impact of the two 
upon the reader is really one and the same. Rhythm and 
image are likely to spring from the same stimuli. Occasion- 
ally a contrasting rhythm is used for purpose of satire or 
odd effect. In such a planned poem the idea moves one way, 
the deliberately chosen rhythm another, and the effect on the 
reader is that of the disharmony which is the key to the 
poet’s mood. 

To be sure poets of the last ten years have discovered that 
they need invent no new free-patterns, that within the more 
traditional forms is freedom enough if it is taken. They have 
turned back more and more toward these traditional forms. 
Desiring as they do, compression above all other artistry, they 
understand that an exact mold (with its possible alterations) 
tends to bend the lines to more deliberate and meaningful 
intensity. Quatrains, blank verse, couplets, and sonnets are 
much in evidence. They probably predominate over the freer 
cadenced, musically phrased and emotionally controlled 
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verse, rhyming wherever the echo of an earlier chord need 
be struck. Rigidity of mold requires compression of emotion 
and absolute clarity. 

With so much to express the city poet finds he can express 
his poetic idea more easily if he uses some traditional form 
changing it only so slightly as his purpose compels, by extra 
light feet, or shifts in accent, or diversity of breath pauses. 
For lyric especially the tighter and older forms are popular. 
For narrative, because here the prose rhythm is in stronger 
control of the metrical pattern, the modern poet may choose 
a freely rhymed and patterned verse (free verse without 
rhyme or some metrical adornment is used very little). Poly- 
phonic prose, that hybrid caught by Amy Lowell from the 
French poet, Paul Fort, has fallen into disuse. It was adapt- 
able to few pens and few purposes. It had an unnatural- 
naturalness which twanged like a banjo rather than a bowed 
string. 

Examples in the use of older forms adapted to different 
purposes in portraying modern life are to be found in T. S. 
Eliot’s heroic couplets (“Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’’) 
in Frost’s conversational rhythms superimposed upon blank 
verse, and in E, E. Cummings’ many sonnets, wherein not 
only acertain license with the form, but originality of typog- 
raphy is used to indicate rhythms which may or may not ac- 
cord with the original sonnet metrical system. If, as Robert 
Graves thinks, the time has come when poetry is for the eye 
rather than for the ear, Cummings in his so-called eccentri- 
cities of typography is in decided advance of other poets using 
eye-rhythms. Note how in Sonnet I, with which this book 
opens, the breaks in lines help the eye to understand the rising 
and falling emotional and rhythmical pattern. 

Besides the rhythmical motion resulting from an amicable 
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adjustment between metrical pattern and thought pattern, 
another form of rhythm may be noted—that of actual physi- 
cal motion of object (almost an onomatopoetic presentation 
of the object’s motion). Rhythm, as distinct from this may 
be said to have its rise in feeling; motion to have its rise in the 
‘movement of the thing itself. Examples of the latter type 
are William Carlos Williams’ “Dance of Locomotives” — 
in actual train rhythms, and Carl Sandburg’s “Caboose 
Thoughts” in the jiggling car-rhythms superimposed upon 
personal emotions. 


It’s going to come out all right—do you know? 
The sun, the birds, the grass—they know. 
They get along—and we’ll get along. 


Sometimes motion (and likewise rhythm) of an opposing 
kind to that implicit in the emotion gives a lugubrious effect. 
In “Cortége.for Rosenbloom” (Wallace Stevens) we have 
a lock-step or death-march motion forward, as if the men _ 
who carry the coffin were shuffling, and a trivial account of / 
grief. A small man is mockingly made godlike for the pur- 
pose of satire. The monotony of life is pictured even in the 
monotony of the burial procession: 


Now, the wry Rosenbloom is dead 
And his finical carriers tread, 

On a hundred legs, the tread 

Of the dead. 


Rosenbloom is dead. 


And another example of contrast betwen rhythm and idea 
in order to belittle the object is found in Ransom’s “Here 
Lies a Lady”: 
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Here lies a lady of beauty and high degree. 

Of chills and fever she died, of fever and chills, 

The delight of her husband, her aunts, an infant 
of three, 

And of medicos marvelling sweetly on her ills. 


Examples of agreement between rhythm (or motion) and 
idea are found in almost every poem. It must be remembered, 
certainly, that it is very difficult indeed actually to disassoci- 
ate idea or sense image from the rhythm which carries it. In 
Aiken’s Morning Song of Senlin we have the ennui of the 
riser given in the ennui of the rhythm. 


It is morning. I stand by the mirror 

And tie my tie once more 

While waves far off in a pale rose twilight 
Crash on a white sand shore. 


In Ezra Pound’s “New York” it is breath-pause 
(caesura) which gives the breathlessness of the eye’s climb 
upward to towers: 


My City, my beloved, my white! 

Ah, slender, 
Listen! Listen to me, and I will breathe into thee a soul. 
Delicately upon a reed, attend me! 


Marianne Moore has found an intellectual rhythm to ac- 
cent her almost entirely intellectual poems. Robinson Jeffers 
employs rhythms like the sweep of his own great Pacific. 
With these he intensifies almost entirely intellectual lines. 


A little knowledge, a pebble from the shingle, 
A drop from the oceans: who would have dreamed this 
infinitely little too much? 
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T. S. Eliot’s poems, whether they be in a traditional form 
or some free adaptation, have that rhythm of weariness char- 
acteristic of ideational background. And so we might go on 
naming them throughout the book, these poets who use rhythm 
as if it were the skin fitting the body of their vision. 


THE MODERN POET’S REACTIONS TO CITY LIFE 


We have spoken at some length concerning the modern 
poet’s adjustments psychologically and in matter of verse- 
form to his city material. A few forms of escape from the 
inhibitions enforced by this heterogeneous growth wherein 
he lives may be pointed out. Perhaps the most important of 
these is the use of the grotesque. The city light itself distorts 
and magnifies or diminishes. It gives, often, a false perspec- 
tive. The poets, noticing this, have used just such false per- 
spective in their poems. They portray simplicity through 
multiplicity and vice versa. H. D., for example, makes the 
simple image of a honeycomb stand for the entire city, 
Wallace Stevens overemphasizes all the little rituals of a 
conventionalized city day and thereby points out the effete 
purposelessness enjoyed in such customs as that of tea, of 
dancing, of formal dining. William Carlos Williams pre- 
sents a general catastrophe in this supercilious manner. He 
cannot face the probability of death in human life, therefore 
he pictures it in a cat’s life: 


It was an icy day. 
We buried the cat, 
Then took her box 
And set fire to it 
In the back yard. 
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Those fleas that escaped 
Earth and fire 
Died by the cold. 


A sophisticated line often hides the deepest anguish. Take 
Ehiot’s We have measured out our lives with coffee spoons— 
or again his I have seen my head (grown slightly bald) 
brought in upon a platter (which gives all the terror of old 
age crowded down upon the young spirit). Then again, busy 
and noisy streets encourage a jazz escape into laughter and 
bodily dancing. And poets as well as others take this form of 
gesturing. They, too, become ribald, sometimes very vulgar. 
Because they have lost beauty they mock their own terror. In 
anger and irritation they revel in the realization of all the 
sordidness and ugliness of the modern day. (Note Eliot’s 
“Sweeney Among the Nightingales.” ) They are intent upon 
being frank, and lean over backward to achieve this end. 
They are so exhausted by skepticism that they play upon it 
every tune imaginable, and then throw themselves wearily 
into some ancient posture of belief. The modern brain has 
more than it can digest for food. If the poet refuses to run 
away for his rest to country ritual of day and night, to a 
background where the significance of human life is a part of 
the significance of a dignified and orderly routine in Nature, 
he is likely to be exhausted periodically by city civilization. 
In these states of exhaustion his relief through poetry is 
usually an ironic serious grotesque or an ironic humorous 
grotesque. An excellent example of the latter, picturing death 
in an American city is Wallace Stevens’: 


THE EMPEROR oF IcE-CREAM 


Call the roller of big cigars, 
The muscular one, and bid him whip 
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In kitchen cups concupiscent curds. 

Let the wenches dawdle in such dress 

As they are used to wear, and let the boys 
Bring flowers in last month’s newspapers. 

Let be be finale of seem. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 


Take from the dresser of deal, 

Lacking the three glass knobs, that sheet 

On which she embroidered fantails once 

And spread it so as to cover her face. 

If her horny feet protrude, they come 

To show how cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affix its beam. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 


And we know that a futile sort of life which sought its ex- 
pression in embroidering fantails is over. 

The more seriously probing minds find in looking upon 
city existence subjects for philosophical study. (Note Robert _ 
Wolf’s “Prologue for Modern Civilization”; Robinson 
Jeffers’ “Shine Perishing Republic” and “To the Stone Cut- 
ters’; E. A. Robinson’s “Credo” and his more whimsical 
“Miniver Cheevy.”) The subtlety of the human mind is 
analyzed in all of E. A. Robinson’s work, in much of Aiken’s 
work, in all of Eliot and of Jeffers. 

Whether the mind has quickened and deepened because of 
its city environment or the environment has grown more 
complex and thereby forced the mind to greater intricacy is 
difficult to say. At all events we have come upon an age in 
which nothing is taken for granted, all subjects are for specu- 
lation, all meanings are more intricate than they seem. Either 
we live in a complicated world or we needlessly complicate 
it with our own bewildered intensities. The consequence is 
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that for the poet there is a new material world more than ever 
appallingly and excitingly mechanical, and a new mental 
world, outlined by the new post-Freudian psychologies, and 
more than ever involved. Whatever be his emotional response 
to one or both of these worlds, whether he live within his own 
introverted mind or within his exterior but still introverted 
contacts with the city, he has become a more sensitive agent 
if he can express what he knows and feels. His responses may 
be joyful (if he has vigor mentally and physically to meet 
his life) or weary (if he cannot meet it) ; they may be lyrical 
or narrative or psychological. 

In general, as this book indicates, it is easier for the poet to 
find Beauty in subdued lines of late afternoon, in the bril- 
liancies and darknesses of night, than in the flattened boldness 
of the city day. Therefore the book becomes more emotional 
as we travel through morning into afternoon, and still more 
lyrical toward night. This is nothing more, probably, than a 
changing mood to which any group of poets is subject. Lines 
of night are delicately drawn and full of wonder; day asso- 
ciated often with work, is more matter of fact in its realistic 
presentation of itself. At all events the sordidness of a city is 
hidden and its magic made manifest when the lamps are 
lighted. And the poets have known this. 

The purpose of the book, as already outlined above, is 
to make clear to city readers the beauty and meaning of city 
life, of days too-easily monotonous, of streets too crowded, 
and lives too hurried. That the beauty may be found only 
within the rebellious spirit will be the decision of some readers, 
as it is the decision of some poets. That the beauty may be 
found in the very massiveness of man’s own creations, and in 
the intricacies of his machines, will be another reaction. 
Whatever the result, we can no longer afford to neglect the 
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city as a part of a world in which we live, as, for many, the 
only world. Since this is true, poetic interpretation of the city 
is our only safety against loss of individual development and 
ability to create. Unless we can comprehend these walls, they 
shall fall upon us and crush us. Unless we can mount imagin- 
atively these towers and see beyond them the eternal stars, 
they shall topple, and the cathedral built by our many hands 
shall come to earth again, 


MORNING 





SONNET 
I 


\ 
when learned darkness from our searched world ied 


wrestest the rare unwisdom of thy eyes, 
if thy two hands flowers of silence curled 


upon a thought, to rapture should surprise 
my soul slowly which on thy beauty dreamest 
—proud through the cold perfect night whisperless 


to mark, how that asleep whitely thou seemest 
(whose lips the whole of life almost to guess) 


if god should send the morning; and before 

my doubting window leaves softly to stir, 

of thoughtful trees whom night hath pondered o’er 
—and frailties of dimension to occur 

about us 


and birds known, scarcely to sing 


(heart, shalt thou bear the marvel of this thing? ) 
E. E. Cummings 


HOUR AFTER DAWN 


Hour after dawn, 
Burst, and stain 
The rigid basin 
Of the brain. 
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In that wan shell, 
Compose your luster 
Till it become 

A molten cluster 


Burning to wash 
At every beach 
Up and down 
The body’s reach. 


Lynn Riggs 


RECUERDO 


We were very tired, we were very merry— 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry. 

It was bare and bright, and smelled like a stable— 

But we looked into a fire, we leaned across a table, 

We lay on a hill-top underneath the moon; 

And the whistles kept blowing, and the dawn came soon. 


We were very tired, we were very merry— 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry; 
And you ate an apple, and I ate a pear, 

From a dozen of each we had bought somewhere; 
And the sky went wan, and the wind came cold, 


' 


And the sun rose dripping, a bucketful of gold. 


We were very tired, we were very merry, 

We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry. 

We hailed, “Good morrow, mother!” to a shawl-covered 
head, 

And bought a morning paper, which neither of us read; 

And she wept, “God bless you!” for the apples and the 
pears, 

And we gave her all our money but our subway fares. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


MORNING 
PRELUDES 


Lf 


The morning comes to consciousness 
Of faint stale smells of beer 
From the sawdust-trampled street 
With all its muddy feet that press 
Yo early coffee-stands. 


With the other masquerades 
‘That time resumes, 

One thinks of all the hands 
That are raising dingy shades 
In a thousand furnished rooms. 


III 


You tossed a blanket from the bed, 

You lay upon your back, and waited; 

You dozed, and watched the night revealing 
The thousand sordid images 

Of which your soul was constituted; 

They flickered against the ceiling. 

And when all the world came back 

And the light crept up between the shutters, 
And you heard the sparrows in the gutters, 
You had such a vision of the street 

As the street hardly understands; 

Sitting along the bed’s edge, where 

You curled the papers from your hair, 

Or clasped the yellow soles of feet 

-In the palms of both soiled hands. 
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His soul stretched tight across the skies 
That fade behind a city block, 

Or trampled by insistent feet 

At four and five and six o’clock; 
And short square newspapers, and eyes 
Assured of certain certainties, 

The conscience of a blackened street 
Impatient to assume the world. 


I am moved by fancies that are curled 
Around these images, and cling: 

The notion of some infinitely gentle 
Infinitely suffering thing. 


Wipe your hand across your mouth, and laugh; 
‘The worlds revolve like ancient women 
Gathering fuel in vacant lots. 


T. SELoe 


MORNING 


The sun touches the clean tapers of Manhattan 
And their thousand flames 

Are the one blue fire of the day. 

Cool towers shudder into light, 

Stone blazes like wax in the still morning . . . 
Something not this city burns and blinds. 


MacKnight Black 


EARLY BELLS 


City of silence, though morning is come from the hills 
Night weights drowsed eyes with magic, still night goes 
spinning 
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Stars and loves round hearts whom clear hours environ 
Till wise slow melody thins the charm, and sheer on 
The cliffs of sleep is heard the gold condoning 

Of Sabbath bells. 


Fond bells, far bells, with chemistry of sound 

Heal the unheeding heart. Let deepening rivers 

Of music flow through the tranced dreams of lovers, 
Dear heirs of song. Let mortal hearts inherit 

Your grace, pure sound. Or sigh through the deeps of spirit 


Like a holy wind. Marjorie Meeker 


FOR A LADY I KNOW 


She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, 
While poor black cherubs rise at seven 


‘To do celestial chores. Co Giien 


MORNING AT THE WINDOW oo 


They are rattling breakfast plates in basement kitchens, 
And along the trampled edges of the street 

I am aware of the damp souls of housemaids 

Sprouting despondently at area gates. 


The brown waves of fog toss up to me 
Twisted faces from the bottom of the street, 
And tear from a passer-by with muddy skirts 
An aimless smile that hovers in the air 

And vanishes along the level of the roofs. 


Ts Selilior 
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SHE SLEPT LIKE A LADY 


She slept like a lady: 

Her eyes being closed, 

With her lips a shade open 
And shoulder exposed ; 

Too quiet to question, 

Too good to resist . . . 
And she waked as a lady 
Should wake, and was kissed. 


Witter Bynner 


THE DITLY THE ClTY SANG 


Tf a lad’s but a lad in the heart of a town, 
Is it mad he has grown, or a dunce or a clown, 
When he crowns common sights with delights of his own? 


He thought he saw ships at the end of the street 
With songs that the wind taught the sails to repeat. 
But washlines have nothing like ships on their feet? 


He thought he saw figures and faces you miss 
Coming back to embracing no more than a kiss. 
Can the rain that leaves puddles be peopled with this? 


He thought he heard bells where the clouds break in two, 
With a tone quite as low and clear as it’s blue. 
But what he heard there not a cloud ever knew? 


He thought he touched fingers belonging to kings, 
And the crowns and the sceptres came tumbling in rings. 
But all he felt there is how poverty sings. 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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BOY WAKING 


The dawn passed long ago, the milkman too 
Dropped his offering on your blinded sill. 

But now you wake, pretty boy, in the cluttered room. 
Your face, pale from nightmare, rocks in the pillow. 
Drowse, pretty boy, while the covers slide 

Over your bed into meadowlands chipped with flowers. 
In yonder corner papers spill to the floor, 

Trickling a snowdrift late in April. 

Now a thought, like a blue-fly, buzzes in your head . . 
You lurch to the tub to dribble water from the tap, 
Past jangled forests of books, plying your feet 
Amazedly among bottles afloat on the carpet. 
Awake! pretty boy—you are fully awake now, 
Dropped solitary into another day, 

Like a dark pebble in an enormous pool 


Zoned round with milky light. Roberta Holloway 
IMPRESSIONS a 
IV a 
the hours rise up putting off stars and it 1s 
dawn 
into the street of the sky light walks scattering 


poems 


on earth a candle is 
extinguished the city 

wakes 

with a song upon her 

mouth having death in her eyes 


and it is dawn 
the world 
goes forth to murder dreams .... 
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i see in the street where strong 

men are digging bread 

and i see the brutal faces of 

people contented hideous hopeless cruel happy 


and it is day, 


in the: mirror 

i see a frail 

man 

dreaming 

dreams 

dreams in the mirror 


and it 
is dusk on earth 


a candle is lighted 

and it is dark. 

the people are in their houses 
the frail man is in his bed 

the city 


sleeps with death upon her mouth having a song 
in her eyes 

the hours descend, 

putting on stars . . 


in the street of the sky night walks scattering 
poems 
E. E. Cummings 


SUNDAY MORNING 


Light on the green glass on the mantel-piece; 

Sun on the stems of flowers magnified under green water; 
Firm attitude of books fixed vividly by a sunshaft; 
Nothing can change of all this— 
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Curved and angular things 
Realities to children and to- me, 
Islanded in this bright Sunday morning. 


Today, compare no thing with another. 
Conclude nothing. 
Tomorrow we shall pretend, 
See pregnant images, coagulated morals,— 
Dream design. 
Hal Saunders White 


TO MEN DIGGING FOR FOUNDATION «:*", 


Pierce the pressed asphalt; 

Gash the packed earth anywhere here; 

Drive the great dumb shovel with the swinging lip 

To rip and tear away this shallow rind of floor. 

Men hurry on— 

For there is treasure here: 

Brown strataed rocks 

That the clang and the crush and torture of steam cannot 
wake. 

Shall lie in the sun— 

Speak silence— 


Be at peace. 
Hal Saunders White 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS 


What love 

Do these men give their women 
That is like the love they spend 
On the iron harlot 

With the sky between her breasts? 
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What kisses 
Like the red sting of rivets 
Have they left on any lips? 


You will not find 

The full fruit of their loins 

In any daughters, any sons— 
But lift your gaze, and stare long 
Toward the sky’s edge. 


MacKnight Black 


ae A BROOK IN THE CITY 


The farm house lingers, though averse to square 
With the new city street it has to wear 

A number in. But what about the brook 

That held the house as in an elbow-crook? 

I ask as one who knew the brook, its strength 
And impulse, having dipped a finger length 
And made it leap my knuckle, having tossed 

A flower to try its currents where they crossed. 
The meadow grass could be cemented down 
From growing under pavements of a town; 
The apple trees be-sent to hearth-stone flame. 

Is water wood to serve a brook the same? 

How else dispose of an immortal force 

No longer needed? Staunch it at its source 

With cinder loads dumped down? The brook was thrown 
Deep in a sewer dungeon under stone 

In fetid darkness still to live and run— 

And all for nothing it had ever done 

Except forget to go in fear perhaps. 

No one would know except for ancient maps 
That such a brook ran water. But I wonder 
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If from its being kept forever under 
The thoughts may not have risen that so keep 
This new-built city from both work and sleep. 


Robert Frost 
LIBERTY a» 


Wantonly I’ve been a freed man! 
In a weary, checked freedom; 


Far from the spinning in the pure blue of air, 
Out of the hymnal curve of worlds. 


And I wish I were caught by an orbit in tune 
With the choral serfdom of stars. 


Here, beneath the tree-tops even, I find 
Among meadowing sheep random more sure than mine— 


More sure than the frolic of pennies 
And the eddy of men in the streets. 


Here, O Democracy: 

Unless I be captive to rhythm 

I am least free; 

Unless the rose can hold me meek, 
Or tiredness of dusk put me to sleep, 
Unless I be creature of the morning, 
Sheep of a shepherd, 


I am gone far astray in lberty— 


Homesick beyond song. 
David Greenhood 


TOY BALLOONS 


He flies the drifting dreams of men 
Blown each into a perfect sphere 
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THE Crispy 


Of unadulterate color, clear 
As moons gold on the darkness when 


The nights grow cold; or poppies robed 
With sunlight. Vendor, of your pity, 
Do not sell these to children. See, 

They are too young to hold the globed 


And maddening beauty of this breath 
That bursts at finger touch. Frail dreams 
Are for the old whose doubt blasphemes 
All perpetuities, save death. 
Anne Singleton 


NIKRAL. I 


These are the charming things that Nikral did 
When she was wandering in the town alone: 
She helped a sniffing newsboy make his rounds, 
Buried a murdered doll beneath a stone, 
And thanked a pump, with cheerful smile and wink 
For offering her a drink. 

Margaret Larkin 


» “COMPLETE DESTRUCTION 


It was an icy day. 

We buried the cat, 
then took her box 

and set fire to it 

in the back yard. 
Those fleas that escaped 
earth and fire 

died by the cold. 


William Carlos Williams 
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HAUNTED COUNTRY 


Here the human past is dim and feeble and alien to us 

Our ghosts draw from the crowded future. 

Fixed as the past how could it fail to drop weird shadows 

And make strange murmurs about twilight? 

In the dawn twilight metal falcons flew over the mountain, 

Multitudes, and faded in the air; at moonrise 

The farmer’s girl by the still river is afraid of phantoms, 

Hearing the pulse of a great city 

Move on the water-meadow and stream off south; the 
country’s 

Children for all their innocent minds 

Hide dry and bitter lights in the eye, they dream without 
knowing it 

The inhuman years to be accomplished, 

The inhuman powers, the servile cunning under pressure, 

In a land grown old, heavy and crowded. 

There are happy places that fate skips; here is not one of 
them; 

The tides of the brute womb, the excess 

And weight of life spilled out like water, the last migration 

Gathering against this holier valley-mouth 

That knows its fate beforehand, the flow of the womb, 
banked back 

By the older flood of the ocean, to swallow it. 

Robinson Jeffers 
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MORNING SONG OF SENLIN 


It is morning, Senlin says, and in the morning 

When the light drips through the shutters like the dew, 
I arise, I face the sunrise, 

And do the things my fathers learned to do. 
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Stars in the purple dusk above the rooftops 
Pale in a saffron mist and seem to die, 
And I myself on a swiftly tilting planet 
Stand before a glass and tie my tie. 


Vine-leaves tap my window, 
Dew-drops sing to the garden stones, 
The robin chirps in the chinaberry tree 
Repeating three clear tones. 


It is morning. I stand by the mirror 

And tie my tie once more. 

While waves far off in a pale rose twilight 
Crash on a white sand shore. 

I stand by a mirror and comb my hair: 
How small and white my face! — 

The green earth tilts through a sphere of air 
And bathes in a flame of space. 

There are houses hanging above the stars 
And stars hung under the sea... . 

And a sun far off in a shell of silence 
Dapples my walls for me. . . . 


It is morning, Senlin says, and in the morning 
Should I not pause in the light and remember God? 
Upright and firm I stand on a star unstable, 

He is immense and lonely as a cloud. 

I will dedicate this moment before my mirror 

To him alone, for him I will comb my hair. 

Accept these humble offerings, clouds of silence! 

I will think of you as I descend the stair. 


Vine-leaves tap my window, 

The snail-track shines on the stones; 
Dew-drops flash from the chinaberry tree 
Repeating two clear tones, 
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It is morning, I awake from a bed of silence, 
Shining I rise from the starless waters of sleep. 
The walls are about me still as in the evening, 

I am the same, and the same name still I keep. 
The earth revolves with me, yet makes no motion, 
The stars pale silently in a coral sky. 

In a whistling void I stand before my mirror, 
Unconcerned, and tie my tie. 


There are horses neighing on far-off hills 
Tossing their long white manes, 

And mountains flash in the rose-white dusk, 
Their shoulders black with rains. . 

It is morning. I stand by the mirror 

And surprise my soul once more; 

The blue air rushes above my ceiling, 
There are suns beneath my floor. . . 


. . . It is morning, Senlin says, I ascend from darkness 
And depart on the winds of space for I know not where, 
My watch is wound, a key is in my pocket, 

And the sky is darkened as I descend the stair. 

There are shadows across the windows, clouds in heaven, 
And a god among the stars; and I will go 

Thinking of him as I might think of daybreak 

And humming a tune I know... . 


Vine-leaves tap at the window, 
Dew-drops sing to the garden stones, 
The robin chirps in the chinaberry tree 
Repeating three clear tones. 


Conrad Aiken 
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TURBINES 


Look, these are all 

We have for symbols; 

And these are bare 

Of thought and pain and hope, 

Yet heavy with another bloom 
Like trees of paradise; 

For they lay hold 

On soil of time and space 
Unwatered by our dream; 

And they are near 

To motion that fore-ran 

Our flesh; and they are solitary, strong; 
And from the steel how splendidly 
They lift their buds 

Of doom transcended and complete. 


MacKnight Black 


, & 


x SUBWAY BUILDERS 


We heard them like besiegers down the street. 

Dark foot by foot they fought the stolid rock, 
Until the houses shook beneath our feet 

And window-panes were rattled by the shock 

Of muffled batteries of dynamite: 

All day they fought the hard earth, bone to bone. 
Much like machine-guns through the busy night 

We heard their sharp drills biting in the stone; 

Then great trucks thundered off when they were filled. 
One morning as men battled underground, 

The beaten earth struck back; and some were killed, 
When rock fell on them with an angry sound. 

Yet others struggled with the sullen loam; 
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And love and hunger and the fear of death 

Were dim things in a half-forgotten home 

As they struck earthward with each deep-lunged breath. 

They sought the finish like a lunging knife, 

And felt the great joy that all fighters feel; 

For they had tunneled through the muck of life 

To lay the stern, straight cleanliness of steel. 
Lawrence Lee 


MY OWN CITY &-— 
T have drunk it in, 
as a cup of clear water set upon a house-top 
drinks up the sky 
and the wheeling of the moon, 
and the sparkling constellations. 
Its great grey jagged and smoking shell, 
like a cage dropped over the white fire of its heart, 
lives again in rippling cobwebs of ghostly gold 
among the hanging shadows of the river. 
But, in the creeks and inlets of my mind, 
it has made itself another life 
that the blue-rimmed glare of the hurrying day 
cannot burn away, 
nor the midnight’s massive hand 
brush over the precipice of darkness. 
The mighty lacework of its bridges, 
its cliff-faced buildings, 
the stunning thunder of its streets, 
and the unheeding flashing cataract of its devouring life 
are the thoughtless loom upon which I have made my 
thoughts. 
And when I die, 
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images on images of the grandiloquent city 

will live on their own life in my grave with me, 
like a pattern of embers 

buried in sleeping seas of sand, 

like a little handful of twinkling garnets 

- hid in the heart of an ancient hill. 


Frederick Mortimer Clapp 


CITIES 


7 


Can we believe—by an effort 
comfort our hearts: 
it is not waste all this, 
not placed here in disgust, 
street after street, 
each patterned alike, 
no grace to lighten 

‘ a single house of the hundred 
crowded into one garden-space. 


Crowded—can we believe, 

not in utter disgust, 

in ironical play— 

but the maker of cities grew faint 
with the beauty of temple 

and space before temple, 

arch upon perfect arch, 

of pillars and corridors that led out 
to strange court-yards and porches 
where sun-light stamped 
hyacinth-shadows 

black on the pavement. 
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That the maker of cities grew faint 
with the splendour of palaces, 
paused while the incense-flowers 
from the incense-trees 

dropped on the marble-walk, 
thought anew, fashioned this— 
street after street alike. 


For alas, 

he had crowded the city so full 

that men could not grasp beauty, 
beauty was over them, 

through them, about them, 

no crevice unpacked with the honey, 
rare, measureless. 


So he built a new city, 

ah can we believe, not ironically 
but for new splendour 
constructed new people 

to lift through slow growth 

to a beauty unrivalled yet— 
and created new cells, 

hideous first, hideous now— 
spread larve across them, 

not honey but seething life 


And in these dark cells, 
packed street after street, 
souls live, hideous yet-— 
O disfigured, defaced, 
with no trace of the beauty 
men once held so light. 
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Can we think a few old cells 
were left—we are left— 

grains of honey, 

old dust of stray pollen 

dull on our torn wings, 

we are left to recall the old streets? 


Is our task the less sweet 

that the larve still sleep in their cells? 
or crawl out to attack our frail strength: 
You are useless. We live. 

We await great events. 

We are spread through this earth. 

We protect our strong race. 

You are useless. 

Your cell takes the place 

of our young future strength. 


Though they sleep or wake to torment 
and wish to displace our old cells— 
thin rare gold— 

that their larve grow fat— 

is our task the less sweet? 


Though we wander about, 

find no honey of flowers in this waste, 
is our task the less sweet— 

who recall the old splendour, 

await the new beauty of cities? 


The city is peopled 
with spirits, not ghosts, O my love: 
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Though they crowded between 

and usurped the kiss of my mouth 

their breath was your gift, 

their beauty, your life. HED: 


» 
AT THE AQUARIUM oe 


Serene the silver fishes glide, 

Stern-lipped, and pale, and wonder-eyed! 

As through the aged deeps of ocean, 

They glide with wan and wavy motion! 

They have no pathway where they go, 

They flow like water to and fro. 

They watch with never winking eyes, 

They watch with staring, cold surprise, 

The level people in the air, 

The people peering, peering there: 

Who wander also to and fro, 

And know not why or where they go, 

Yet have a wonder in their eyes, 

Sometimes a pale and cold surprise. 
Max Eastman 


CONSOLATION FOR EARLY SEPTEMBER 


Through the deep blood and through the hidden tissue 
The seasons pass, that tire the steadfast sun, 

While thin and frequent afternoons reissue 

The brittle gold of summer in new coin. 

And passive ground requires a bitter toll 

For the late dew whereby the rose was fresh; 

And the high tyrannous moon will not control 

Its pull upon the faint, imperilled flesh. 

Then let the fever of the soul remint 
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The cooling blood to an excess of worth, 

And the wide air receive the brief imprint 

Of a body upright on the crusted earth, 

Whose white limbs dance, the way the wind has gone, 
Against the rhythm of time a rhythm of bone. 


Roberta Holloway 
LETIER AFTER A Visi 


We walked along the leafless avenue 

And you looped your arm thru mine and sang, and laughed, 
And to avoid the cold, damp, sunless side of people’s houses, 
Led me across the street and into the sun, 

And when that side grew cold, back again into the sun, 
With a dance step and a funny story. 

I held your arm tighter, understanding you at last, 
Delighted to zigzag, zigzagging with the sun. 


Haniel Long 


TO THE WATERFRONT PIGEONS 


Cease to preen, O shining pigeons! 
A jewel eye and breast of quiet, 
Rainbow neck, will purchase here 
Never nest nor wholesome diet. 


What would these with muck and soot? 
Or to what mortal use bestead 

Dainty steppings and a foot 
Coral-pink and ringleted? 


Did you look, O airish flock, 
Now when only breath comes cheap, 
For only dirty drudging dock 


Seven exquisites to keep? 
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Sweetings, then you have not known 
How Beauty that the waters bred 
Creeps up battered and alone 

To precarious cup and bread. 


Beauty’s self, your holy mother, 
Here sits not to a goddess’ share. 
She must live like any other 
With no way but being fair. 


Stealing up the morning alleys, 
And who to tell she is not fraud? 
Mortals now are grimly pressed, 
That make Beauty to a bawd. 
Léonie Adams 


TIME OUT oon 


We will put Time to sleep on that old hill, 
Lie naked in the tawny grass, and fill 

Our veins with golden bubbles. Grass will grow 
Beneath your armpits and between your feet 
Before we take our bodies up and go 

Like dazzled aliens through the dusty street. 


Genevieve Taggard 


PILGRIMAGE 


The wind came up from the black streets my childhood 
knew 

And talked to me although I closed my ears, 

Although I wept and turned away my head. 

The terrible streets spoke to me of the dead, 
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They come on the wings of the wind, they have not fled, 
They bring the lost child back, they torture her, 

Their hands are red with her sharp blood, their feet 
Thunder in dread, irrevocable beat. 


What do you wish to say to me, O, lost? 

(And the trees darken and the houses dwindle) 

Stagnation entered my brain and the leaves twined with 
death, 

I have been blighted by an early frost. 


This pilgrimage, strange God, you marked for me: 
My life is your cruel map, my goal you trace . 
In what dark movements of my blood, what ring 
Of some forgotten, unforgetting thing? 


Marya Zaturensky 


¥ N. Y. 


My City, my~beloved, my white! 

Ah, slender, 
Listen! Listen to me, and I will breathe into thee a soul. 
Delicately upon the reed, attend me! 


Now do I know that I am mad, 
For here are a million people surly with traffic ; 
This is no maid. 


Neither could I play upon any reed if I had one. 


My City, my beloved, 

Thou art a maid with no breasts, 
Thou art slender as a silver reed. 
Listen to me, attend me! 

And I will breathe into thee a soul, 
And thou shalt live for ever. 


Ezra Pound. 
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CHANSONS INNOCENTES 


i 
in Just- 
spring when the world is mud- 
luscious the little 
lame baloonman 
whistles far and wee 


and eddieandbill come 
running from marbles and 
piracies and it’s 

spring 


when the world is puddle-wonderful 


the queer 
old baloonman whistles 
far and wee 


and bettyandisbel come dancing 
from hop-scotch and jump-rope and 


it’s 
spring 
and 

the 


goat-footed 


baloonMan whistles 
far 
and 
wee 


E. E. Cummings 
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ge SOCIAL WORKER 


Wondering obscurely if God feels like that 
When he decides that we had best have rain 

To please the farmers, in despite of picnics, 

Or wills that John Jones shall be kissed by Ruth, 
* Wherefore young Percy Horton hangs himself, 
She watched the tall man shamble to the door. 
Who, after all, was she, that she presumed, 
Putting her cool chaste fingers in the mire 

Of that confused and desolated marriage, 

To think to lift it clear with “Do you so”? 

But God Himself made doleful work of it, 
Leaving so many things to be patched up 

By such as she was. At the thought she felt 

A vast and yearning pity for the Lord, 

Whose bungling men miscall omniscience. 

She laughed then, with some bitterness, recalling 
Quite suddenly that God is but a mode 

Of speaking, from the age of innocence. 

Yet, speaking so, she could conceive His plight. 


And then, too, was not she, like Him, denied 

The very life, for all that they might tinker 

With others’ lives? She juggled with the fancy. 
The room was full still of the sensuous presence 
Of the crude life that had been there this morning, 


That she had touched and twisted and sent onward . . . 
Always she touched and twisted and sent onward . . . 


And all at once her fancy ceased to juggle, 
And her compassion, like a homing pigeon, 
Dropped swiftly into her own heart. She sat 
Staring upon the chart of costs-of-living 

That occupied the wall, and wished forlornly 
She were of all her charges the most wretched— 
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So she might shake her free of God’s aloofness 
And crush life’s stinging berries on her tongue. 


Eleanor M., Sickels 


WHEN I BUY PICTURES Rc tt 


Or what is closer to the truth, 

when I look at that of which I may regard myself as the 
imaginary possessor, 

I fix upon what would give me pleasure in my average 
moments: 

the satire upon curiosity in which no more is discernable 
than the intensity of the mood; 

or quite the opposite—the old thing, the mediaeval decor- 
ated hat-box, 

in which there are hounds with waists diminishing like the 
waist of the hourglass 

and deer and birds and seated people; 

it may be no more than a square of parquetry; the literal 
biography perhaps, 

in letters standing well apart upon a parchment-like ex- 
panse; 

an artichoke in six varieties of blue; the snipe-legged hiero- 
glyphic in three parts; 

the silver fence protecting Adam’s grave, or Michael taking 
Adam by the wrist. 

Too stern an intellectual emphasis upon this quality or that, 
detracts from one’s enjoyment; 

it must not wish to disarm anything; nor may the approved 
triumph easily be honored— ; 

that which is great because something else is small. 

It comes to this: of whatever sort it is, 

it must be “lit with piercing glances into the life of things’; 

it must acknowledge the spiritual forces which have made it. 


Marianne Moore 
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*’ IN THE ESPLANADE DES INVALIDES 


Towers and domes and minarets, 

A river twisted like a rope of gold, 
A city flashing on a lilt of hills 

In April as the leaves unfold. 


Fretted with buds, the chestnuts shake, 
Blur even more that tenderness of blue 
That curves ungarlanded, a canopy 
Of softness to let silver through. 


Amber, not air, to breathe today. 

The walks are stippled with a frail design. 
Life has its value in a touch of hands, 
Bright purpose and a way benign. 


Under a dome—an emperor— 

Ambition has its quiet place at last. 

Let us not turn to seek abundant gloom, 
To twinge beneath grandeur and the past. 


Their monument shall stand a time. 

The hour is vague, ineffable and sweet. 
Under the budding trees an old man stands 
Charming the sparrows from the street. 


George O’Neil 
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| PROLOGUE FOR MODERN CIVILIZATION 


On the small circle of this ancient stage 

In stranger roles than Homer ever dreamt, 
I enter now—a smooth, titanic age— 

This scene against all prompters to preémpt. 
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All things are known or probed by me: I train 
Impartial vision on gigantic suns, 

On mites in grass, or in my living brain 

Upon the very stuff where knowledge runs. 


Thus I—this moment lent the flesh and bones 
Of those before me, or those whispering yet 

In the wings of the future—take my cue in tones 
The constellations shall not soon forget; 

And though lights flicker fast, and exits slam, 
Give to the galleries: 1 aM THAT I AM. 


Robert Wolf 
SE De Aa. Q »~ 


Sun forcing itself deep through the cool 
Sealed waters of the brief night’s well, 


Eyes, co-ordinated by the strain of light, 
A golden network playing on the night 


Of thought. A snake-like brightness there. 
Last night? The day is fixed: design of air 


Noisy, familiar, an old spasm of doubt 
That squeezes the fresh heart. But buds are out 


Green-yellow in the Park . . . A footstep dropped 
On unremembering pavement. A word stopped 


Pierced through its sound by a strange someone’s eyes, 
A friend, a waiter? . . . Now the cleft light lies 


Before a door that once was ours. And here 
Again, another. And one more door this year. 
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Strangle the moving bodies, tense, serene, 
Breathing within the myriad walls. Brush clean 


A day washed in blue waters, neatly made 
Of drunkards, doors, green branches, glare, and shade. 


Helen Pearce 
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ARCHITECTURE Re 
I 


What manner of building shall we build? 
Let us design a chastel de chasteté. 
Despensce-s 2... 

Never cease to deploy the structure. 

Keep the laborers shouldering plinths. 

Pass the whole of life earing the clink of the 
Chisels of the stone-cutters cutting the stones. 


II 


In this house, what manner of utterance shall there be? 
What heavenly dithyramb 

And cantilene? 

What niggling forms of gargoyle patter? 

Of what shall the speech be, 

In that splay of marble 

And of obedient pillars? 


III 


And how shall those come vested that come there? 
In their ugly reminders? 
Or gaudy as tulips? 
As they climb the stairs 
To the group of Flora Coddling Hecuba? 
As they climb the flights 
To the closes 
Overlooking whole seasons? 
77 
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IV 


Let us build the building of light. 
Push up the towers 

To the cock-tops. 

These are the pointings of our edifice, 
Which, like a gorgeous palm, 

Shall tuft the commonplace. 

These are the window-sill 

On which the quiet moonlight lies. 


V 


How shall we hew the sun, 

Split it and make blocks, 

To build a ruddy palace? 

How carve the violet moon 

To set in nicks? 

Let us fix portals, east and west, 
Abhorring green-blue north and blue-green south. 
Our chiefest dome a demoiselle of gold. 
Pierce the interior with pouring shafts, 
In diverse chambers. 

Pierce, too, with buttresses of coral air 
And purple timbers, 

Various argentines, 


Embossings of the sky. 


VI 


And, finally, set guardians in the grounds, 
Gray, gruesome grumblers. 

For no one proud, nor stiff, 

No solemn one, nor pale, 

No chafferer, may come 
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To sully the begonias, nor vex 
With holy or sublime ado 
The kremlin of kermess. 


VII 


Only the lusty and the plenteous 
Shall walk 
The bronze-filled plazas 
And the nut-shell esplanades. 
Wallace Stevens 


THE POMEGRANATE S 


Breaking a scarlet pomegranate with his teeth 
He said, “I know a wall 

Of sulphur yellow, streaked to brown with rain, 
Where this tree used to sprawl. 


I know that southern sea with opal edge 
Where gypsies camp in May 

Driving their Camargue stallions down white sand, 
White manes wilder than spray. 


I know the ragged boys with golden skin, 
Watching their goats that wear 

Wings on their hoofs, so lightly do they leap 
The rocky chasms of air; 


At noon the boys on chestnut-shaded hills 
Munch sour cheese washed with wine; 
They speak but little, for they are content, 

I see their dark eyes shine. 
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It was not here,” he said, “‘I saw that tree 
Crested like chanticleer, 

That gypsy caravan, those golden boys; 
It was not here, not here.” Berenice Van Slyke 


STEEL 


This man is dead. 

Everything you can say 

Is now quite definitely said: 

This man held up his head 

And had his day, 

Then turned his head a little to one way 
And slept instead. 


Young horses give up their pride: 
You break them in 

By brief metallic discipline 

And something else beside .. . 
So this man died. 


While he lived I did not know 

This man; I never heard 

His name. Now that he lies as though 

He were remembering some word 

He had forgotten yesterday or so, 

It seems a bit absurd 

That his blank lids and matted hair should grow 
Suddenly familiar . . . Let him be interred. 


Steady now . . . That was his wife 

Making that small queer inarticulate sound 

Like a knife; 

Steady there . . . Let him slip easy into the ground; 
Do not look at her, 
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She is fighting for breath . . . 

She isa foreigner . . . 

Polak . . . like him . . . she cannot understand .. . 
It is hard . . . leave her alone with death 

And a shovelful of sand. 


» Othe pity, of it; the pity of it, Iago!” ; .. . 

Christ, what a hell 

Is packed into that line! Each syllable 

Bleeds when you say it. . . . No matter: Chicago 

Is a far cry from Cracow; 

And anyhow 

What have Poles 

To do with such extraneous things as hearts and souls? 


There is nothing here to beat the breast over, 

Nothing to relish the curious, 

Not a smell of the romantic; this fellow 

Was hardly your yearning lover 

Frustrated; no punchinello; 

But just a hunky in a steel mill. Why then fuss 

Because his heavy Slavic face went yellow 

With the roaring furnace dust? Now that he is in 

The cool sweet crush of dirt, to hell with your sobbing 
violin, 

Your sanctimonious ’cello! 

Let the mill bellow! 


IJ 


If you have ever had to do with steel: 

The open-hearth, the blooming-mill, the cranes 
Howling under a fifty-ton load, trains 

Yowling in the black pits where you reel 
Groggily across a sluice of orange fire, a sheet 
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Tongued from the conduits that bubble blue green; if 

Ever you have got a single whiff 

Out of the Bessemer’s belly, felt the drag 

And drip and curdle of steel spit hissing against hot slag; 

If ever you have had to eat 

One hundred and thirty degrees of solid heat, 

Then screwed the hose to the spigot, drowned in steam, 

Darted back when the rods kicked up a stream 

Of fluid steel and had to duck the ladle that slobbered over, 
and scream 

Your throat raw to get your Goddam! through . . . 

Then I am talking to you. 


Steve did that for ten years with quiet eyes, 

And body down to the belt caked wet 

With hardening cinder splash and stiffening sweat 

And whatever else there is that clots and never utterly dries. 

He packed the mud and dolomite, made back-wall, 

Herded the heat, and placed his throw in tall 

Terrible argsbehind smoked glasses, and watched it fall 

Heavy and straight and true, 

While the blower kept the gas at a growl and the brew 

Yelled red and the melter hollered “Heow!” and you 
raveled 

Her out and the thick soup gargled and you traveled 

Like the devil to get out from under . . . Well, Steve 

For ten years of abdominal heft and heave 

Worked steel. So much for that. And after 

Ten years of night shifts, fourteen hours each, 

The Bessemers burn your nerves up, bleach 

Rebellion out of your bones; and laughter 

Sucked clean out of your guts becomes 

More dead than yesterday’s feet moving to yesterday’s 
drums . 


And so they called him “Dummy.” The whole gang 
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From pit boss down to the last mud-slinger cursed 

And squirted tobacco juice in a hot and mixed harangue 
Of Slovene, Serb, Dutch, Dago, Russian, and—worst— 
English as hard and toothless as a skull. 

And Steve stared straight ahead of him and his eyes were 


dull. 


Anna was Steve’s little woman 

Who labored bitterly enough, 

Making children of stern and tragic stuff 

And a rapture that was hammered rough, 

Spilling steel into their spines, yet keeping them wistful and 
human... 

Anna had her work to do 

With cooking and cleaning 

And washing the window curtains white as new, 

Washing them till they wore through: 

For her the white curtains had a meaning— 

And starching them white against the savage will 

Of the grim dust belching incessantly out of the mill; 

Soaking and scrubbing and ironing against that gritty reek 

Until her head swam and her knees went weak 

And she could hardly speak. 

A terrible unbeaten purpose persisted: 

Colour crying against a colourless world: 

White against black at the windows flung up, unfurled! 

Candles and candle light! 

The flags of a lonely little woman twisted 

Out of her hunger for cool clean beauty, her hunger for 
white !— 

These were her banners and this was her fight! 


No matter how tired she was, however she would ache 

In every nerve, she must boil the meat and bake 

The bread, and the curtains must go up white—for Steve’s 
sake! 
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One thing was certain: 

That John and Stanley and Helen and Mary and the baby 
Steven 

Must be kept out of the mills and the mill life, even 

If it meant that her man and she would break 

Under the brunt of it: she has talked it through with him 

A hundred times... Let her eyeballs split, her head swim— 

The window must have its curtain! 


III 


Lately Steve had stopped talking altogether 

When he slumped in with his dinner pail and heavily 
Hunched over his food. . . . 

So Anna and the children let him be; 

She was afraid to ask him any why or whether 

As he sat with his eyes glued 

On vacancy. 

So Anna and ne citdees let him brood. 

Only sometimes he would suddenly look at them and her 
In a ghastly fixed blur 

Till a vast nausea of terror and compassion stood 
Blundering in her heart and swarming in her blood— 
And she shivered and knew somehow that it was not good. 


And then it happened: Spring had come 

Like the silver needle-note of a fife, 

Like a white plume and a green lance and a glittering knife 
And a jubilant drum. 

But Steve did not hear the earth hum: 

Under the earth he could feel merely the fever 

And the shock of roots of steel forever; 

April had no business with the pit 

Or the people—call them people—who breathed in it. 
The mill was Steve’s huge harlot and his head 
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Lay between breasts of steel on a steel bed, 
Locked in a steel sleep and his hands were riveted. 


IV 


And then it happened: nobody could tell whose 
Fault it was, but a torrent of steel broke loose, 
Trapped twenty men in the hot frothy mess . . . 
After a week, more or less, 

The company, with appropriate finesse, 

Having allowed the families time to move, 
Expressed a swift proprietary love 

By shoving the dump of metal and flesh and shoes 
And cotton and cloth and felt 

Back into the furnace to remelt. 


And that was all, though a dispatch so neat, 

So wholly admirable, so totally sweet, 

Could not but stick in Steve’s dulled brain: 

And whether it was the stink or the noise or just plain 
Inertia combined with heat, 

Steve, one forenoon, on stark deliberate feet, 

Let the charging-machines long finger beat 

The side of his skull in . . . There was no pain. 


For one fierce instant of unconsciousness 

Steve tasted the incalculable caress; 

For one entire day he slept between 

Sheets that were white and cool, embalmed and clean; 
For twenty-four hours he touched the hair of death, 
Ran his fingers through it, and it was deep dark green— 
And he held his breath. 


This man is dead. 
Everything you can say 
Ts now quite definitely said. Joseph Auslander 
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SNOW-LEOPARD 
(fon Bs HE.) 


Behind steel bars a drift of snow, 
Snow curled in curves on stone; 
Snow curled in sleep, in captive sleep, 
The leopard lay, alone. 

Snow-fur was stained with rusted gold 
Like February streams 

Catching below the snow-blue ice 
Brown waverings and gleams. 


He lay like a prisoner at dawn 
Huddled in a heap 

Whose still repose is still aware 
Of prison in his sleep. 

He lay in silence like the dead, 

. Snow burned with muddied gold, 

And moved no more than drifted snow 
On windless nights gone cold. 


Then slow the vast head slowly rose, 
Black eyes turned slant at me; 

My heart went low within my side 
For like a tidal sea 

He sprang in arching foam across 
The flat swell of his yard, 

Froze to a crest against the steel 
As frost on glass is barred. 


There we two stared, dark eye at dark, 
With anguished question smote, 

While answer like a winter’s rain 
Turned ice within each throat. 
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He asked me more than any know, 
He asked, and I was still; 

We leaned against a yielding door 
And could not cross the sill. 


He took his tail between his teeth 
And crouching, was alone; 

He moved no more: the leopard lay 
Like wind-carved snow on stone. 

I was dismissed for solitude 
And silence absolute; 

The leopard asked, and-I was still; 


He asked, and I was mute. 


Berenice Van Slyke 


ELEGY 


I shall lose your face in the flickering of strange faces 
That rush toward mine all day. 

At night I shall go to the nervous, crowded places. 

I shall concentrate on the people and the play, 

And follow along to the dancing, and be gay. 


I shall lose your voice in the anarchy of voices, 
The rustle of wheels and footsteps and the wind. 

I shall listen all day, I shall learn innumerable noises 
To disentangle from what the city has dinned— 
And at the end, 

Waiting for sleep, I shall think of music, or say 
Old rhymes, or pray. 

All this to frighten the ghost of one sound away. 


All this to frighten away one ghost who would start 
Perilously into my blood by day and by night, 
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Perilously upon my mouth with the remembered kiss 
Like a paralysis, 

Till I am wound in your beauty as in a tightened net, 
And suddenly it is enough, and I must forget, 
Forget your beauty before I am mad with its sting! 


I know the way. One loses part by part 
Till all is lost but the unknowable thing, 
The dream, the image not of sound or sight: 


It is a wild perfume upon the world, it is the bright 
Perpetual honey in the hive of spring, 
It is the broken bell whose legends ring 
Fatally and forever in my heart. 
George Dillon 


NOSTALGIA 


~~ 


That field so green, so green, 
In the sun’s graying gold 
Once seen, now never seen, 
O God, that path so green! 


A girl could run and hide, 

In its large shadows, know 

The flesh stripped from her pride, 
And passion cooled like snow. 


Feel death prick in her side, 
Like a grey bird, feel peace 
Make her his silent bride 

In that lost field so green! 


Marya Zaturensky 
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Saturday afternoon. . . 
And New York grows quiet 
As half a million workers 
Stretch their arms 


Into the illimitable spaces 
Of the week end... 


Over the roofs 

Flat as sandstone beaches, 

Under the late warm light 
Float the tethered glistening birds 
Of wooden bone 

And straining paper feather. 


They head into the high wind 

With swift rushes of shimmering speed; 
Scarlet and lustrous rose, 

Water-brook green 

And the pearl of deep lake trout: 

Fishes or birds, 

The Saturday ether 

Lifts them into flying. 


Boys on the roofs 

Gaze upward, silent as statues, 
Dark against the east sky. 

One raises his arm 

With a slow unconscious grace 

And the invisible cable 

Slips through his fingers like fire. 


Luminous jade 
Jerks madly to the west 
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On a swift wing; 

The petal of a rose 

Drifts in a hidden channel; 

Crystal and Olympic blue 

Tug straitly into the half-clouded sun. 
They dive and sink, 

Feathers of shifting iridescence 

Blown aimlessly 

On Saturday seas of light; 

The prisons are opened, 

Sky floods down in rains of yellow pearl . 


Softly, eager bird, 

Fly high, fly far! 

There are thirty hours 

Before Monday shall furl your sails. 


Berenice Van Slyke 


‘ 


~“WORDS FOR DEPARTURE 


Nothing was remembered, nothing forgotten. 

When we awoke, wagons were passing on the warm summer 
pavements, 

The window-sills were wet from rain in the night, 

Birds scattered and. settled over chimney pots 

As among grotesque trees. 


Nothing was accepted, nothing looked beyond. 
Slight-voiced bells separated hour from hour, 

The afternoon sifted coolness 

And people drew together in streets becoming deserted. 
There was a moon, and light in a shop-front, 

And dusk falling like precipitous water, 
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Hand clasped hand, 
Forehead still bowed to forehead— 
Nothing was lost, nothing possessed, 
There was no gift nor denial. 
Louise Bogan 


YOU HAVE LOOKED UPON THE SUN 


It shall be ended, and no victory 

Bind laurel in your hair. Wherefore to you 
Should they come bannered with the red and blue 
Your eyes are mazed with always? Let it be 
Enough for you that never anyone 

Unblinded sees the glory that you see, 

Enough that you have looked upon the sun. 


Anne Singleton 


SCIENCE 


Man, introverted man, having crossed 

In passage and but a little with the nature of things this 
latter century 

Has begot giants; but being taken up 

Like a maniac with self-love and inward conflicts cannot 
manage his hybrids. 

Being used to deal with edgeless dreams, 

Now he’s bred knives on nature, turns them also inward: 
they have thirsty points though. 

His mind forebodes his own destruction; 

Actaeon who saw the goddess naked among leaves and his 
hounds tore him. 

A little knowledge, a pebble from the shingle, 

A drop from the ocean: who would have dreamed this in- 
finitely little too much? 

Robinson Jeffers 


g2 TD HEE CST Ayaan 
THE FOUNTAIN 


Toss 

Your delicate spun flowers of crystal high, 
Toss, toss your curling petals of pure light, 
And let her understand that men who die 
Spring up like shining drops against the night. 


What, will she sing, pale hands across pale knees; 
And laugh to see the darkness climb so soon; 

And laugh to see those drops upon the breeze; 
And laugh to see each one a tiny moon? 


But this is better than to have her weep, 
Whose eyes are music and whose breast is sleep. 


Herbert S§. Gorman 


HERE LIES A EADY 


“ 
‘ . 


Here lies a lady of beauty and high degree. 

Of chills and fever she died, of fever and chills, 

The delight of her husband, her aunts, an infant of three, 
And of medicos marvelling sweetly on her ills. 


For either she burned, and her confident eyes would blaze, 
And her fingers fly in a manner to puzzle their heads— 
What was she making? Why, nothing; she sat in a maze 
Of old scraps of laces, snipped into curious shreds— 


Or this would pass, and the light of her fire decline 

Till she lay discouraged and cold as a thin stalk white and 
blown, 

And would not open her eyes, to kisses, to wine; 

The sixth of these states was her last; the cold settled down. 
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Sweet ladies, long may ye bloom, and toughly I hope ye may 
thole, 

But was she not lucky? In flowers and lace and mourning, 

In love and great honour we bade God rest her soul 

After six little spaces of chill, and six of burning. 


John Crowe Ransom 


MYSTIC ON WHEELS 


The boy on the bicycle blends with the night, 
The river, the mist, the ripple-twisted light; 
A blue shirt billowing in the blue light, 

The boy on the bicycle blends with the night. 


The world moves west, a smudge among the spheres, 
The months slant by, the days melt into years, 
The river-boats are black by the blurred black piers. 


The boy leans forward and breathes the heavy scent 
Of springs unborn, of force unspent 

At the edge of the morn where the new years are bent, 
And his heart is content. 


Content, for what is time but the fetus of the night? 

And God is part and parcel and body of the light 

And the darkness, as he steers 

From the walk, gleaming white, 

To the dark heart of the years; 

The boy on the bicycle blends with the night. 
Margery Mans field 


WOW es aR Bae 


Street strung overhead with clothes, clothes, clothes! 
That like frayed banners 

Flap and wrinkle in the urban breeze 

And draw me thither into dark chaos beneath: 
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A narrow space between cold walls, 

Such walls! 

Cut with battered windows and doors 

All open to a rough autumn breeze; 

The dirty damp hallways 

Bottle empty hard narrowness. 

Women and pale children make narrow the street, 
Crowding the hawkers’ carts 

Full-freighted with cold green stuff. 

One of the hawkers, dirtily bandaged, 

Is telling an audience of bent pale faces— 

Paler with the gray light 

Slanting thru thick clothes-pennantry— 

The story of his wound, his barroom scrap. 

A lady-hawker sprinkles her broccoli, 

Face radiant with hope of sales. 

The children romp, 

Torn underclothes sagging; 

Their shrill voices piercing thru 

The elamorous market sounds. 

Grim mothers watch them and 

Bluster in small groups, their arms akimbo, 
Steady nerves kinking their muscles, brazen in the sun! 
A big boy rushes up to announce a fight next block; 
And as he passes on 

He calls a smaller boy who looks indifferent, 
‘A foul name. 


A funeral car 

Grand as Elijah’s chariot of flame, 

Cleaves its way down the long street, 

Its purr racing thru the silence it engenders. 

And the neighborhood 

Sees the panoply over life’s end; 

For a moment in silence, each one sees his end— 
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As much grander than Mott street 
As are grander lower-Broadway’s unmonotonous towers, 
Majestic sky-chariots brass-in-the-sun! . 
Will Mott Street have its turn at panoply? 
Will it again be cow-lane 
Where the curse of a freckled boy 
Will race from panoplied spring tree to tree 
Across boy-broken silence, 
Across shout-eliciting vista—a ulululation like this: 
me Lo tiellll 
Of the city we are rid; 
In its narrowness 
Have gone to their last beds 
The dead-alive! 
Have gone to their last beds 
The dead-alive! 
To Hell with them and their cities, 
Their Mott Streets! 
dorrelli’ 
John Varney 


AND YOUR YOUNG MEN SHALL SEE VISIONS 


“We have no past for fuel.” ‘The young men said. 
“We have no long and dry array of husk-like hours, 
To bind in faggots, furbished for a pyre 

Where all our dead days blossom into fire 

Of dreams, renascent in the mighty fire.” 


“Cut then your future down!” The old men said. 
Fell the tall loveliness of unlived days; 

In such a smoke, new fathered of the green, 
Unsullied wood, in secret perilous ways, 

The unremembering young have visions seen.” 


Margaret Mead 
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THE EMPEROR OF ICE-CREAM 


Call the roller of big cigars, 

The muscular one, and bid him whip 

In kitchen cups concupiscent curds. 

Let the wenches dawdle in such dress 

As they are used to wear, and let the boys 

Bring flowers in last month’s newspapers. 

Let be be finale of seem. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 


Take from the dresser of deal, 

Lacking the three glass knobs, that sheet 

On which she embroidered fantails once 

And spread it so as to cover her face. 

If her horny feet protrude, they come 

To show how cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affix its beam. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 


~ 


ae Wallace Stevens 
THIS FOREMAN 


“What did you see when the girders rose?” 
“A house of steel, a net.” 
“What else?” 
“Men in their working clothes, 
Men with their foreheads wet; 
I saw them sway on the high steel beams, 
But I knew their heads were wet.” 


“Did you see a workman slip and fall dead?” 
“TI saw one leave the steel; 

I heard what some of the others said, 

And I saw the swallows wheel 
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Round the foreman with the twisted head, 
Whose foot was half a heel.” 


“When the man fell, what did this foreman do?” 


“He sang, he sang like a swan 
Of how two naked lovers loved 
In a cage of steel till dawn; 
He sang—and his mouth was a slit of dark— 
Of asword that could be drawn.” 


“You say you heard this foreman sing?” 
“T heard him sing like a swan.” 

“You say this foreman stopped to sing 

When a man had fallen down? 

(He says he heard this foreman sing 

Like a swan when a man fell down.)” 


“You heard this foreman testify?” 
“T heard each word he said.” 
“Now briefly what did the witness say?” 
“He said when the man fell dead, 
He slid like a flash to the dead man’s side 
And gave the dead first aid.” 


“All right, now what did this foreman do?” 
“T heard him sing like a swan 

About two naked lovers trapped 
In a web of steel till dawn.” 

“Your swear to God you heard him sing?” 
“By God, that man’s the one.” 


“Court please, I'll ask the witness more, 
Court please, I wish to show, 

Court please, the witness on the stand, 
Court please, is trying to 
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Make light of what he saw and mock 
The State, Court please, and you.” 


“Do you affirm that this foreman sang?” 
“T affirm that he’s the one.” 


Now the bailiff hammers a terrible din, 

But nobody shouts: Tin, tin, come in! 
Because they all stare at the foreman instead, 
Who licks the slit in his crooked head. 


“You stayed there after twilight came?” 
“The twilight did not come; 
The steel net shone like a russet flame 
At the touch of the watchman’s thumb; 
‘The men went home and the watchman walked 
His rounds slowly and dumb.” 


“All right, the twilight did not come; 
You stayed, what happened then?” 

“T saw the foreman stealing back, 
He climbed to the top again, 
He moved in the misty girder net 
And he sang like many men.” 


“Court please, I?ll ask the witness more: 
What did this foreman sing?” 

“He sang the strength of steel and steel 
In days past measuring; 
He tapped the beams with a monkey wrench; 


I could feel the high crane ring.” 


“You’se sure it was a monkey wrench?” 
“He sang of a snare for love; 
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He called to the silver hounds of love 

In the wooded moon above, 

And I heard him cry “The hounds are dead, 
What am I dreaming of?’” 


“Go on, you heard this foreman sing?” 

“T heard him sing like a ghost, 
How a man gone down was a man to lead 
The van of a falling host: 

‘Let my green steel stiffen in the frost 
To snare what men love most!’ ” 


“What men love most? He sang of that?” 
“T did not understand, 

For he sang of the living lives of men 

As if the steel had spanned 

Their lives with something true and cold 

That nobody had planned.” 


“Did your family know that you were there?” 

“Your honor, I object!” 

“Sustained!” 

= hats alls? 

“Go down the hall to the last door and collect 
Your fee . . . The last door on the right.” 

“Poor chap, his mind is wrecked.” 


Two figures loitered down the hall, 
And each signed for its fee. 
“T could not understand your song, 
Explain the hounds to me.” 
“Not here, fool! Climb the steel tonight, 
The moon goes down at three!” 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril 
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REVOLUTION 


What husks of last year’s winter close you in, 
Tomorrow’s world—what dead, what wrinkled skin 
Of ancient parchments, laws, beliefs! What dried 
Worn, tortured layers keep the life inside, 

Where, slender as a sword, and tender green 

It trembles, pushes, patient and unseen: 

Vibrating atom, fronded silken thread, 

Some day to shake, to sunder back the dead 

Two halves of hemispheres—to pierce the crust 

Of Age’s rubbish, crowns and cults and dust! 


See, iron arms, the clutter on the wide 

Plateau of liberty—see, fortified 

Dull spiking towns—you cannot hold your own 
Against one seed a fecund earth has grown! 
Alarmed you stand, alert to meet your foe, 
Ready to battle blow for thundering blow; 

Nor do you see the sprout of common wheat, 
The blade, between your firm implanted feet. 


Genevieve Taggard 


SILENCED 


What time I lived my own shouts broke 
So bravely thru the shaken wall 

It gave not back the word you spoke— 
Which grew exacting. Now your call 

Is echoed smoothly to your pride. 

You do not know that I have died. 


Grace Stone Coates 
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TO THE STONE CUTTERS 


Stone-cutters fighting time with marble, you foredefeated 
Challengers of oblivion 
Eat cynical earnings, knowing rock splits, records fall down, 
The square-limbed Roman letters 
Scale in the thaws, wear in the rain. The poet as well 
Builds his monument mockingly; 
For man will be blotted out, the blithe earth die, the brave 
sun 
Die blind, his heart blackening: 
Yet stones have stood for a thousand years, and pained 
thoughts found 
The honey peace in old poems. 
Robinson Jeffers 


THE GOLDEN COCKEREL 


That weather cock, compassion, 
Veering on his pole, 

Has made a crested virtue 

Of his unanchored soul. 


His gilded feathers sparkle 
And lift in any wind, 

And the harsh croak of his pity 
Falls without end. 


Summer storm, lightning 
And the crack of thunder 
Cannot rend his throat 
Or his sides asunder. 


Lynn Riggs 
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UPPER AIR 


High, pale, imperial palaces of slow cloud 
And windless wells of sunlit silence—Sense 
Of some aware, half-scornful Permanence 
Past which we flow like water that is loud 
A moment on the granite. Nothing here 
Beats with the pulse that beat in us below; 
That was a flame; this is the soul of snow 
Immortalized in moveless atmosphere. 


Yet we shall brood upon this haunt of wings 
When love, like perfume washed away in rain, 
Dies on the years. Still we shall come again, 
Seeking the clouds as we have sought the sea, 
Asking the peace of these immortal things 
That will not mix with our mortality. 


Frank Ernest Hill 


CABOOSE THOUGHTS 


It’s going to come out all right—do you know? 
The sun, the birds, the grass—they know. 
They get along—and we'll get along. 


Some days will be rainy and you will sit waiting 
And the letter you wait for won’t come, 

And I will sit watching the sky tear off gray and gray 
And the letter I wait for won’t come. 


There will be ac-ci-dents. 

I know ac-ci-dents are coming. 

Smash-ups, signals wrong, washouts, trestles rotten, 
Red and yellow ac-ci-dents. 
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But somehow and somewhere the end of the run 
The train gets put together again 

And the caboose and the green tail lights 

Fade down the right of way like a new white hope. 


I never heard a mockingbird in Kentucky 
Spilling its heart in the morning. 


I never saw the snow on Chimborazo. 
It’s a high white Mexican hat, I hear. 


I never had supper with Abe Lincoln. 
Nor a dish of soup with Jim Hill. 


But [ve been around. 
I know some of the boys here who can go a little. 
I know girls good for a burst of speed any time. 


I heard Williams and Walker 
Before Walker died in the bughouse. 


I knew a mandolin player 
Working in a barber shop in an Indiana town, 
And he thought he had a million dollars. 


I knew a hotel girl in Des Moines. 

She had eyes; I saw her and said to myself 

The sun rises and the sun sets in her eyes. 

I was her steady and her heart went pit-a-pat. 

We took away the money for a prize waltz at a Brother- 
hood dance. 

She had eyes; she was safe as the bridge over the Missis- 
sippi at Burlington; I married her. 

Last summer we took the cushions going west, 
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Pike’s Peak is a big old stone, believe me. 
It’s fastened down; something you can count on. 


It’s going to come out all right—do you know? 
The sun, the birds, the grass—they know. 
They get along—and we’ll get along. 

: Carl Sandburg 


THE GARGANTUAN FLIGHT 


And now, electing the illumined air 
For the immensity of wanderings, 
See him arise from that triumphal stair 


With feather-light and fathom-weighted wings. 


Crested, secure, or beating the thick wind 
Like blocks distorting his disdainful flight, 
No stride has been like this, none in the end 
So cooly luminous into the night. 


Oh, mountain-calm and wise empirically, 
Without desire and quite unstoical, 
He rests beyond the most outrageous sea, 


‘The racked land. His brow is beautiful. 
Lynn Riggs 


OVERTURE TO A DANCE 
OF LOCOMOTIVES 


i 


Men with picked voices chant the names 
of cities in a huge gallery: promises 
that pull through descending stairways 
to a deep rumbling. 
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The rubbing feet 
of those coming to be carried quicken a 
grey pavement into soft light that rocks 
to and fro, under the domed ceiling, 
across and across from pale 
earthcoloured walls of bare limestone. 


Covertly the hands of a great clock 

go round and round! Were they to 

move quickly and at once the whole 
secret would be out and the shuffling 
of all ants be done forever. 


A leaning pyramid of sunlight, narrowing 
out at a high window, moves by the clock: 
disaccordant hands straining out from 

a center: inevitable postures infinitely 
repeated— 


II 


Two—twofour—twoeight! 


Porters in red hats run on narrow platforms. 


This way ma’m! 

—important not to take 
the wrong train! 

Lights from the concrete 
ceiling hang crooked but— 

Poised horizontal 
on glittering parallels the dingy cylinders 


packed with a warm glow—inviting entry— 


pull against the hour. But brakes can 
hold a fixed posture till— 
The whistle! 
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Not twoeight. Not twofour. Two! 


Gliding windows. Colored cooks sweating 
in a small kitchen. Taillights— 


Intime: twofour! 
Intime: twoeight! 


—rivers are tunneled: trestles 
cross oozy swampland: wheels repeating 
the same gesture remain relatively 
stationary: rails forever parallel 
return on themselves infinitely. 
The dance is sure. 


William Carlos Williams 


AUTUMN, FORSAKE THESE HILLS 


Autumn, ‘forsake these hills and dwell with towns. 
Change will not take you there. The year will go 
Insensibly from summer into snow; 

No tower will turn from green to golds and browns. 
But here the slopes and hollows burn with death; 
Scarlet of leaves, scarlet of butterflies 

Flame to their ash . . . Last flowers shut their eyes. 
Bronze bees go stricken in the frosty breath 

Of blue-bright noon. Under the black wild grapes 
White wine of brooks through leaf-drowned shadow ebbs. 
Spiders hang frozen in gray spider webs. 

What here was young and bright and swift escapes 

In ruin that can never flame at all 

Where life is changeless pavement, noise, and wall. 


Frank Ernest Hill 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE 


The metropolis closes round me here at Washington Square; 
I choose this ancient artery to hear the city’s throbbing in; 
To intercept fibre Songs of the city stony, 

Woven, woven, by flippant figures 

Crossing the Square’s paths, streets, 

To the time of the impertinent motions’ music 
Giving kick to New York’s blatancies monotonous. 

I catch Songs edging the jostle, conglomerateness, 
Impact of minds unresilient and 

Rawly venturing right-angularly. 

I catch outcries of those accidentally 

Bound together by one Wall Street, 

One Broadway, one Washington Square: 

Music of scraping bands animate of tin! 

O City Songs more fluid to be, 

More poetic, more soaring, 

When a material base for them is solidly laid; 
The subjects given so heroic: 

Exploits of ‘The Builders 

Daring God with new Babel. 

To these future rhythms will dance in tipped planes 
New pavements, younger trees, 

Monuments to her Rockefellers, 

Lenins! 

Swarm here now in the Square south-west, babies of mothers 
Sunnier born to more liquid music; 

Isolate themselves here lovers 

In the lovely hour after ten at night 

When the solitary auto speeds under the Arch 

And the bus hal f-filled coming to its curbing, rests 
While the conductors drink coca-colas 

At “Oasis Luncheonette.” 

From my window, orange-curtains blown, 
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I watch the hours pass over you, Park. 

I see you clean of human movements as 

The first light breaks across you 

Making more white the fountain, 

More gray the Arch 

And the aperture Fifth Avenue; 

. More gray the pavingstones dumped 

For the newest, hardest paving; 

Then the sparrows twitter to themselves in the high trees 
Adjacent to my blown window. 

From eight to nine o’clock goes thru the Square 

The business world, 

Its women jauntier, more plume-stepped 

Than those promenading ardently here at evening. 
Students all day pass to and from 

Their black ten-story hive the north-east corner. 
They waddle, gesture with book-laden arms, 
Wangling their time 

In tete-a-tete, 

Impotently hoasting of their really miraculous selves; 
Shyly avoiding glances at each other, they 

Regard the spank green of the leaves of the stripling trees 
And tritely remark the untrite of these. 

The Parkbench kaleidoscopically receives 

As its Cheesty-Prudy kin, or Paris café-tables: 
Bums, dudes, ladies heart-burning, ladies flesh-burnt-out. 
The five-penny shoe-shine gamins pesteringly 

Cater to them all. 

At dusk the charm settles down 

Upon this piece of an old world. 

The lights dance tunefully among the trees, 

Over pavements; 

The taxis flicker their way; 

The Arch iio longer has cut-lines. 
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The horizon-line from Metropolitan tower round by 
Grace Church chimes-steeple and Wanamaker’s Store 
To Woolworth spire, 

Softens, becoming fantastic, droll, human again 

Now that the dictators and dictated-to’s of Business 
Have recoiled back to their harmlessness; 

These city receptacles, empty cysts now quiet, 

Sing in melancholy mood the truth of their monstrousness 
As Memnon, colossal statue of an Egyptian king, 
Harp strains emitted at sunrise—the Greeks reported. 
At this hour, by my window, 

Avenue to my brilliant universe toned down, 

I pause rapt by the wheedling hurdy-gurdy 

That alters the steps of the passersby 

Or I go over to No. 60 to sit 

By a polished spiral-legged Table 

Over which its mistress runs her flexive fingers 

And with me, indifferent to words, 

Watches through the sky-touching Arch 

The traffic glisten up the far Avenue; 

She tells of the days when Alan Seeger 

Lived at No. 61, which now bears a tablet to him; 

I narrate my calls at 61 on a still-living poet. 

At No. 32, the proud Hicks-Lord house 

Is being razed for a fifteen-story apartment-cells; 
Neither of us looks that way, but each is thinking 
How easily the magic of our twilight hour 

In the Square, this piece of fine old world, 

Could pass by a change or two, (our own houses down! ) 
And leave us, hard pressed by Modernity, to turn against 
The venerating part of ourselves, in these words: 

1 “We dream of a whole city vertically built .. . 


1 From an article on New York architecture, by Lewis Mumford, 
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Up to the twentieth floor . . . offices. 
At this point . .. aerial avenues, 
And above them apartments and gardens, 
Terraced at every five floors or so.” 
John Varney 


A CROWDED TROLLEY CAR 


The rain’s cold grains are silver-gray 
Sharp as golden sands, 

A bell is clanging, people sway 
Hanging by their hands. 


Supple hands, or gnarled and stiff, 
Snatch and catch and grope; 
That face is yellow-pale, as if 
The fellow swung from rope. 
* “Dull like pebbles, sharp like knives, 
Glances strike and glare, 
Fingers tangle, Bluebeard’s wives 


Dangle by the hair. 


Orchard of the strangest fruits 
Hanging from the skies; 
Brothers, yet insensate brutes 
Who fear each other’s eyes, 


One man stands as free men stand, 
As if his soul might be 

Brave, unbroken; see his hand 
Nailed to an oaken tree. 


Elinor Wylie 
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SKY-EATERS 


Nei 


They are the sky-eaters. They have hurled 
Away the natural splendors of the world. 
They are unstrung and violent. They know 
None of the wise ways that the heart may go; 
Because the ways of the body torture them so, 
And their young hunger reaches beyond reason. 
What is beauty then but a pitiful treason 

To the starved blood, 

To the muscles that shout for food— 
Shutting away the cries of the mind, 
Strangling it, making it deaf and blind. 


They are the eaters of the sky, eaters of the wild 

Beauty of earth and sea. In the low hilled 

Light land; in the red, parched 

Streaked desert; in the bright cool river land; 

On peak; in hollow; on stone; on sand; 

Where forests marched and mountains marched; 

Where in the vastness old desires were stilled: 

Their young desires will only make them build 

Towers and markets and prisons, iron-arched 

Marble and granite and brick, strong to swallow the light of 
the sky, 

To swallow the fresh stars and the wind’s cry, 

And bend to the power of engines the rivers and fountains, 

And hustle in the tread of towns the slow tread of moun- 
tains, 


Marie de L. Welch 
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Whenever Richard Cory went down town, 
We people on the pavement looked at him: 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, 

And he was always human when he talked; 

But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
““Good-morning,” and he glittered when he walked. 


And he was rich— yes, richer than a king-— 
And admirably schooled in every grace: 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place. 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 

And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


CORTEGE FOR ROSENBLOOM 


Now, the wry Rosenbloom is dead 
And his finical carriers tread, 
On a hundred legs, the tread 


Of the dead. 
Rosenbloom is dead. 


They carry the wizened one 
Of the color of horn 

To the sullen hill, 
‘Treading the tread 

In unison for the dead. 
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Rosenbloom is dead. 

The tread of the carriers does not halt 
On the hill, but turns 

Up the sky. 

They are bearing his body into the sky. 


It is the infants of misanthropes 
And the infants of nothingness 
That tread 

The wooden ascents 

Of the ascending of the dead. 


It is turbans they wear 
And boots of fur 

As they tread the boards 
In a region of frost, 
Viewing the frost. 


To achirr of gongs 
And a chitter of cries 
And the heavy thrum 
Of the endless tread 
That they tread. 


To a jangle of doom 
And a jumble of words 
Of the intense poem 
Of the strictest prose 
Of Rosenbloom. 


And they bury him there, 

Body and soul, 

In a place in the sky. 

The lamentable tread! 

Rosenbloom is dead. Wallace Stevens 
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When Alexander Pope strolled in the city 

Strict was the glint of pearl and gold sedans; 

Ladies leaned out—more out of fear than pity, 

And Pope’s tight back was rather a goat’s than mans. 


Often one thinks the urn should have more bones 
Than skeletons provide for speedy dust; 

The urn gets hollow, cobwebs brittle as stones 
Weave to the funeral shell a frivolous rust. 


And he who dribbled couplets like a snake 
Coiled to a lithe precision in the sun, 

Is missing. The jar is empty; you may break 
It only to find that Mr. Pope is gone. 


What requisitions of a verity 

Prompted the wit and rage between his teeth 
One cannot say. Around a crooked tree 

A moral climbs whose name should be a wreath. 


Allen Tate 


‘THE LONELY SPREE 


School is over. It is too hot 

to walk at ease. At ease 

in light frocks they walk the streets 
to while the time away. 

They have grown tall. They hold 
pink flames in their right hands. 

In white from head to foot, 

with sidelong, idle look— 

in yellow, floating stuff, 

black sash and stockings— 
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touching their avid mouths 

with pink sugar on a stick— 

like a carnation each holds in her hand— 
they mount the lonely street. 


William Carlos Williams 


AY A CONCERT OF MUSIC 


Be still, while the music rises about us; the deep enchant- 
ment 

Towers, like a forest of singing leaves and birds, 

Built, for an instant, by the heart’s troubled beating, 

Beyond all powers of words. 


And while you are listening, silent, I escape you; 
And I run by a secret path through that dark wood 
To another time, long past, and another woman, 
And another mood. 


Then, too, the music’s cold algebra of enchantment 
Wrought all about us a bird-voice-haunted grove; 
Then, too, I escaped, as now, to an earlier moment, 


And a brighter love. 


Alas! Can I never have peace in the shining instant? 
The hard bright crystal of being, in time and space? 
Must I always touch, in the moment, an earlier moment, 
And an earlier face? 


Absolve me. I would adore you, had I the secret, 

With all this music’s power, for yourself alone; 

I would try to answer, in the world’s chaotic symphony, 
Your one clear tone; 
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But alas, alas, being everything you are nothing— 
The history of all my life is in your face; 
And all I can know is an earlier, more haunted moment, 
And a happier place. 
Conrad Atken 


CHORAL 


These 

Are the tragic trees; 

The masqued and stilted actors of this ancient play 
Are they; 

Watching the earth’s brief magic go, 
Her torch burn low, 

And then in gaunt despair 

Beating the air, 

The while they sing again, 

Strophe and antistrophe and refrain, 
Allmie old pain. 


But I have found 

A very weariness of sound 

In what they tell; 

Have I not learned it well? 

Do I not know 

All their wild gestures show— 

Flinging their golden burden on the grass, 
Chanting the glories of the world that pass— 
Why must I hear it yet? 

Can I forget 

That forehead lying underneath the ground 
In all its gold fast bound? 


Anne Goodwin Winslow 
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Christ was your lord and captain all your life, 

He fails the world but you he did not fail, 

He led you through all forms of grief and strife 
Intact, a man full-armed, he let prevail 

Nor outward malice nor the worse-fanged snake 
That coils in one’s own brain against your calm, 
That great rich jewel well guarded for his sake 
With coronal age and death like quieting balm. 

I Father having followed other guides 

And oftener to my hurt no leader at all, 

Through years nailed up like dripping panther hides — 
For trophies on a savage temple wall 

Hardly anticipate that reverend stage 

Of life, the snow-wreathed honor of extreme age. 


Robinson Jeffers 


ROOFS 


Greener than Arden Forest is my city square in Summer, 
At the hour when the late sun sends a flood of gold 
Pouring over the incredible green. 


Floating above there are roofs,— 

Red roofs, gray roofs, slate-blue and purple roofs; 

Beneath them tired fathers sink relaxing into the biggest 
chairs; 

Welcoming mothers brood over clamorous children. and 
over their men, 

Resting from work. 


Into the sky reach radio poles, more challenging than 
Ajax,— 
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Giant antennae feeling for words 


Through limitless blue ether. 


But it is not the tired men nor brooding mothers, 

Nor the exigent young that I see; 

It is not even the curious radio interrogating Natal, South 
Africa; 

It is the roofs, like rafts of many colors 

Swimming in seas of green and gold, 

Oblongs and soft triangles, over the trees. 


Anne McClure 


HOLIDAY CROWD 


They do not know they wear their wounds so plain, 
These covered bodies swathed in cloth and fur. 
‘They do not dream they hold their naked pain 
Before this show of life— the checkered stir 

Here in the wintry sunlight on the street. 

And yet, Jike martyrs on an old church wall, 
They point their wounds—their bleeding hands and feet, 
The aching scars, and lips that drank the gall. 

For life has hurt them, though they will not cry 
“Enough”; shaped flesh to hunger quick or dead, 
Withered them, harried, twisted bones awry, 

And bleached them white beneath their flying red. 
Strange skeletons in merry dominoes, 

They do not dream how plain the outline shows. 


Hortense Flexner 
SPRING SONG 


I know why the yellow forsythia 
Holds its breath and will not bloom, 
And the robin thrusts his beak in his wing. 
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Want me to tell you? Think you can bear it? 

Cover your eyes with your hand and hear it. 

You know how cold the days are still? 

And everybody saying how late the Spring is? 
Well—cover your eyes with your hand—the thing is, 
There isn’t going to be any Spring. 


No parking here! No parking here! 
They said to Spring: No parking here! 


Spring came on as she always does, 

Laid her hand on the yellow forsythia,— 
Little boys turned in their sleep and smiled, 
Dreaming of marbles, dreaming of agates; 
Little girls leapt from their beds to see 
Spring come by with her painted wagons, 
Colored wagons creaking with wonder— 
Laid her hand on the robin’s throat; 
When up comes you-know-who, my dear, 
You-know-who in a fine blue coat, 

And says to Spring: No parking here! 


No parking here! No parking here! 
Move on! Move on! No parking here! 


Come walk with me in the city gardens. 
(Better keep an eye out for you-know-who) 
Did you ever see such a sickly showing? — 
Middle of June, and nothing growing; 
The gardners peer and scratch their heads 
And drop their sweat on the tulip-beds, 

But not a blade thrusts through. 


Come, move on! Don’t you know how to walk? 


No parking here! And no back-talk! 
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Oh, well,—hell, it’s all for the best. 

She certainly made a lot of clutter, 

Dropping petals under the trees, 

Taking your mind off your bread and butter. 
Anyhow, it’s nothing to me. 

I can remember, and so can you. 

(Though we’d better watch out for you-know-who, 
When we sit around remembering Spring). 


We shall hardly notice in a year or two. 
You can get accustomed to anything. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


INTERIOR 


I wondered if I were a chair myself, 
Or perhaps just a serape 

‘Thrown down carelessly 

Dragging on the floor. 


I wasn’t thinking, only sitting, 
And there seemed not difference 
Between me and the table. 

Except that the table had four legs 
Browner than my two, 

And the table’s face 

Reflected the light 

More vividly than mine. 

The little carving on the wooden stand 
Was more beautiful than I am, 
And the painting on the wall 

Was more alive, 

And the book beside me 

Was more intelligent, 
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And the electric light brighter; 
And the pillow, and the piano, 
And the paper-weight, 

And the flowers in the vase, 
And the rugs 
Everything was more something. 





Surely the curtains at the window 
Can see the moon rise, 

And an automobile 

With green eyelids 

Come up the street, 

And Mars approaching 

With a bloody twinkle. 


Surely the piano can remember 
The girl with auburn hair 
Who played the tune she said 
Was popular in St. Louis. 

And what chair could forget 
That a fat man sat upon it 
Through an evening? 

Yes, I must be a chair, 

Or a serape, or a rug. 

I seem to remember 

The nail the carpenter used 
To mend my broken arm, 
And I can recall the hollow shock 
Each time the weaver 

Put his foot on the pedal 

Of his loom repairing me. 
But at the same time 

I feel the pleasant thrill 

Of a girl shaking me 

In the sunlight. 
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And all the while I know 
That I am nothing in the room 
But all of it; 

That I am here not only now 
But have always been here. 

I am confused and timeless: 

Is this a pelado’s poor adobe, 
Or has an artist 

Remodelled it into a studio? 
Do I see a barren cot 

In that corner instead of cushions and a couch? 
Or is this tomorrow 

Instead of yesterday? 


I seem to have sat here a hundred years, 
Waiting for an explanation of it all. 
And yet I came in only an hour ago 
To sit quietly 
And to be alone 





Willard Johnson 


~ 
‘ 


FACTORY WINDOWS ARE ALWAYS 
BROKEN # 


Factory windows are always broken. 
Somebody’s always throwing bricks, 
Somebody’s always heaving cinders, 


Playing ugly Yahoo tricks. 


Factory windows are always broken, 

Other windows are let alone. 

No one throws through the chapel-window 
The bitter, snarling, derisive stone. 


* Copyright, 1925, by THe Macmixian Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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Factory windows are always broken. 
Something or other is going wrong. 
Something is rotten—I think, in Denmark. 
End of the factory-window song. 


Vachel Lindsay 


PREFERENCE 


So shall I live, a raveling brief smoke 

Before the wind, and glut your eyes with brightness. 
Let be these words of a poor foolish folk 

Unused to ecstasy, who make of ripeness 


Eternal durance, and a paradise 

Got by the snakes upon Medusa’s head, 
Immutable now forever. It’s a price 

Too great for heaven, where how should the shred 


And filament of the air-stepping mist 

Be lovely still, or hush itself to blue 

Against the wintry sky? ”Twere best we kissed 

Before the wind, and went as smoke clouds do. 
Anne Singleton 


AT TEA ONE BITTER AFTERNOON 


The room is warm, the faces dream. 

Out of each hushed and separate sense 

Lips will drop words whose difference 

No sharper on that air may seem, 

Than margin flowers’ variance, 

That float and drown on one sweet stream. 


THE City pay 


The wax drops petals of ivory, 

Delicate from a waxy swirl, 

Smoke and the little trimmed fire curl; 
Light for an inch runs amberly. 

A lady with a rope of pearl, 

Laughs, laughs and laughs and sips her tea. 


Above her brows are curveted 

Two dainty birds set beak to beak, 

Two singing birds whose breasts are sleek. 
Her hand, on which she leant her head, 
Has left a rose upon her cheek. 

Perhaps her birds will sing, though dead. 


It is a spell that shuts us so, 

Nor breaks so soon that we must see 
Bleak light upon the wasted tree; 
No, I was learned in spells, to know: 
Now on dark wounds falls dreamily, 
Like a celestial dew, the snow. 


By cold the moon was purged to be 
Fairest of stars and healéd so, 
Like frost, earth’s boughs in March shall blow. 
We may not stir till, after tea, 
The moon is there, and earth for snow, 
Is white, as luminous, as she. 
Léonie Adams 


SKULLS LIKE THESE 


Skulls like these 
Inhabiting 
Gardens given over 
To Spring 
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Can never flower 
Again, or be 

In their death 
Sap for a tree. 


Wide-browed 

But uncelestial, 
They must keep 
Their bestial 

And undisintegrate 
Identity 

In a garden 
Eternally. 


Lynn Riggs 
MINIVER CHEEVY 


Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 
Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born 


And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 

When swords were bright and steeds were prancing; 
The vision of a warrior bold 

Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 

And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so fragrant; 
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He mourned Romance, now on the town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. 


Miniver cursed the commonplace 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the medizval grace 

Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 

And kept on drinking. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK 


S’io credessa che mia risposta fosse 

A persona che mai tornasse al mondo, 
Questa flamma staria senza piu SCOSSE. 
Ma perciocche giammai di questo fondo 
Non torno vivo alcun, odo il vero, 
Senza terma @infamia ti rispondo. 


Let us go then, you and I, 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 
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Like a patient etherized upon a table; 

Let us go, through certain hal f-deserted streets, 
The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 
Streets that follow like a tedious argument 

Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question . . . 
Oh, do not ask “What is it?” 


Let us go and make our visit. 


In the room the women come and go 


Talking of Michelangelo. 


The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes, 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 

Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 
Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 

And seeing that it was a soft October night, 

Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 


And indeed there will be time 

For the yellow smoke that slides along the street, 
Rubbing its back upon the window-panes; 
There will be time, there will be time 

To prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet; 
There will be time to murder and create, 

And time for all the works and days of hands 
That lift and drop a question on your plate; 
Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and revisions, 

Before the taking of a toast and tea. 
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In the room the women come and go 


Talking of Michelangelo. 


And indeed there will be time 

To wonder, “Do I dare?” and “Do I dare?” 
Time to turn back and descend the stair, 
‘With a bald spot in the middle of my hair 
(They will say: “How his hair is growing thin!”’) 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly to the chin, 
My necktie rich and modest, but asserted by a simple pin 
(They will say: “But how his arms and legs are thin!”’) 
Do I dare 

Disturb the universe? 

In a minute there is time 

For decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse. 








For I have known them all already, known them all: 
Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 
I have measured out my life with coffee spoons; 
I know thé voices dying with a dying fall 
Beneath the music from a farther room. 
So how should I presume? 


And I have known the eyes already, known them all— 

The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase, 

And when I am formulated, sprawling on a pin, 

When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 

Then how should I begin 

To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and ways? 
And how should I presume? 





And I have known the arms already, known them all 
Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 

(But in the lamplight, downed with light brown hair! ) 
Is it perfume from a dress 
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That makes me so digress? 

Arms that lie along a table, or wrap about a shawl. 
And should I then presume? 
And how should I begin? 


Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 
And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows? ... 


~ I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


. 


And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps so peacefully! 

Smoothed by long fingers, 

Asleep... tired... or it malingers, 

Stretched on the floor, here beside you and me. 

Should I, after tea and cakes and ices, 

Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis? 

But though I have wept and fasted, wept and prayed, 

Though I have seen my head (grown slightly bald) brought 
in upon a platter, 

I am no prophet—and here’s no great matter; 

I have seen the moment of my greatness flicker, 

And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, and 
snicker, 

And in short, I was afraid. 


And would it have been worth it, after all, 

After the cups, the marmalade, the tea, 

Among the porcelain, among some talk of you and me, 
Would it have been worth while, 

To have bitten off the matter with a smile, 

To have squeezed the universe into a ball 

To roll it toward some overwhelming question, 
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To say, “I am Lazarus, come from the dead, 
Come back to tell you all, I shall tell you all” 
If one, settling a pillow by her head, 
Should say: ““That is not what I meant at all; 
“That is not it, at all.” 





* And would it have been worth it, after all 

Would it have been worth while, 

After the sunsets and the dooryards and the sprinkled streets, 

After the novels, after the teacups, after the skirts that trail 
along the floor 

And this, and so much more? 

It is impossible to say just what I mean! 

But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in patterns on a 
screen: 

Would it have been worth while 

If one, settling a pillow or throwing off a shawl, 

And turning toward the window, should say: 
Dhatisenetet, acral 

That is not what I meant, at all.” 








No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; 
Am an attendant lord, one that will do 

To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 

Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, 
Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 

At times, indeed, almost ridiculous 
Almost, at times, the Fool. 





I grow ola...I growold... 
I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 
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Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 
I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 


I do not think that they will sing to me. 


I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black. 


We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


T.S. Eliot 
ANSES. SIMRIEIS ITS 


The algebra of miracles, that 

cold that stills the bone to rigid 
shadow set in air; the winter sun 
which stirs so slowly that it draws the 
dim sky with it. 


‘Then one budges from 
his door like a deliberate word. 
I met the Christ—we quarreled 
over sins in various seasons and the venial 
pulchritudes, and I consigned him to the flame; 
his only answer was that one elegiac smile— 
he granted nothing; but at last 
we settled it like gentlemen and 
walked away; fastidiousness had 
filled us as delight a shining flower. 


And now the trees burst into light, the 
streets the color of the flicker of the 
steady feet alike deliberate in swiftness 
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in a world of vigor where I speak to 
one beneath a rigid violence of 

sun in leaves and pass along— 

the wilderness, inveterate and 

slow, a vastness one has 

never seen, stings to the tongue and 
ear. The terror in the taste 

and sound of the unseen has 
overwhelmed me; I am on the 
mythical and smoky soil at last 





But no: it is 
another matter here; the ice becomes 
embedded beneath shingles; and, between the 
seasons, one is stricken with his consciousness 
of cold and his stupidity; trapped and morose. 
I met God in the streetcar, but I could not 
pray to him,'and we were both 
embarrassed; and to get away I chose 
the first finality—black streets like 
unlit windows, coffee hour by hour, 
and chilling sleep. 

Yvor Winters 


TEA 


When the elephant’s ear in the park 
Shrivelled in frost, 

And the leaves on the paths 

Ran like rats, 

Your lamp-light fell 

On shining pillows, 

Of sea-shades and sky-shades, 

Like umbrellas in Java. 


W allace Stevens 
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THE LONG STREET 


Pacing the long street where is no summer 

But only burning summer—looking for spring 
That is not, spring that will not be here 

But with its blunt remembrancer and friend, 

Its blunt friend, Death . . . Pacing the long street 
That ends with winter that will never be 

Winter as men would say it... Thinking of autumn 
What but a few blown leaves and the biting smoke 
That feeds on all of these till autumn is not 
Autumn? The seasons, even the seasons wither, 
And all is mingled with a chaff of time 

Till I must wonder, pacing the long street, 

If anything in this vague inconceivable world 

Can end, lie still, be set apart, be named. 


Yet I would name and set apart from time 
One sudden face, built from a clay and spittle 
Ancient as time, stubborn as these square cliffs 
Of brick and steel that here enclose my steps. 


The grass cannot remember, trees cannot 
Remember what once was here. But even so, 
They too are here no longer. Where is the grass? 
Only the blind stone roots of the dull street 

And the steel thews of houses flourish here, 

And the baked curve of asphalt, smooth, trodden, 
Covers dead earth that once was quick with grass. 
Snuffling the ground with acrid breath the motors 
Fret the long street. Steel answers steel. Dust whirls. 
Skulls hurry past with the pale flesh yet clinging 
And a little hair. Fevered bones under clean 
Linen. Aimless knuckles of bones 
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Within buttoned gloves waving to eyeless sockets: 


“Good Day, old friend! Good day, my girl! Good-bye! 


So long, old man!” 


So long, forever so. 
Forever, night after night, to say good-bye 
Across the portals of an iron age 
And close the ivory gate with hopeless stare 
Down the long street and up and down again. 
Again, old man? How shall we meet again... 
To-night, for lights bloom up uncertainly for us, 


Or in this dead commingled smoke and dark take leave 


Of dead men under a pall, nameless and choked? 


Donald Davidson 


PASTORAL 


Huge upon the hazy plain 

Where bloom the momentary trees 

Where blows immensely round their knees 
The grass that fades to air again 


Slow and solemn in the night 
Beneath the slender pole by pole 
That lift above their reach the sole 
Enormous melons of the light 


Still sweating from the deep ravines 
Where rot within the buried wood 
The bones of Time that are their food 
Graze the great machines. 


Archibald MacLeish 
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BROADWAY 


That man has the head of a goat and the paunch of Silenus, 

As he walks down the sidewalk alone conventionally going 
to dine. 

His little bright eyes are glancing, his little hard feet are 
prancing 

As though all the crowd about him were maenads and 
fawns in a line. 

The horns of the motors for him are puffed by the cheeks of 
centaurs; 

The buildings and shops are cliffs, draped and festooned 
with the vine. 

The little cane that he swings he has used on the ribs of his 
donkey 

When the ground was rocking with laughter and the trees 
were reeling with wine. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth 


SONNET 
XV 


a fragrant sag of fruit distinctly grouped. 
I have not eaten peppers for a week. 


On this street the houses immensely speak 
(it is nine minutes past six) 

the well-fed L’s immaculate roar looped 
straightens, into neatest distance. . . . 


A new curve of children gladly cricks 
where a hurdy-gurdy accurately pants. 
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and pompous ancient jews obscurely twitch 
through the bumping teem of Grand. a nudging froth 
of faces clogs Second as Mrs. Somethingwich 


(with flesh like an old toy balloon) 
heavily swims to Strunsky’s, 


Monia’s mouth 
eats tangerines looking at the moon... 


E. E, Cummings 


THE URN 


Waneerers outside the gate, in hollow 
landscapes without memory, we carry 
each of us an urn of native soil, 


of not impalpable dust a double handful 


Carelessly gathered (was it garden mould 

or wood-soil fresh with hemlock needles, pine 
and princess pine, this little earth we bore 

in Secret, vainly, over the frontier? ) 


A parcel of the soil not wide enough 
or firm enough to build a dwelling on 

or deep enough to dig a grave, but cool 
and sweet enough to sink the nostrils in 
and find the smell of home, or in the ears 
rumors of home, like oceans in a shell. 


Malcolm Cowley 
COOL TOMBS 


When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs, he 
forgot the copperheads and the assassin . . . in the 
dust, in the cool tombs, 
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And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and Wall 
Street, cash and collateral turned ashes . . . in the 
dust, in the cool tombs. 


Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red haw in 
November or a pawpaw in May, did she wonder? does 
she remember? ... in the dust, in the cool tombs? 


Take any streetfull of people buying clothes and groceries, 
cheering a hero or throwing confetti and blowing tin 
horns . . . tell me if the lovers are losers . . . tell 
me if any get more than the lovers . . . in the dust 

. in the cool tombs. 


‘Carl Sandburg 


THE TRUMPET 
II. To THe CHILDREN 


Power’s good; life is not always good, but power’s good. 

So you must think when abundance 

Makes pawns of people and all the loaves are one dough. 

The steep singleness of passion 

Dies; they will say, “What was that?” but the power 
triumphs. 

Loveliness will live under glass 

And beauty will go savage in the secret mountains 

There is beauty in power also. 

You children must widen your minds’ eyes to take 
mountains 

Instead of faces, and millions 

Instead of persons; not to hate life; and massed power 


After the lone hawk’s dead. 
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The little biplane that has the river-meadow for landing- 
field 

And carries passengers brief rides, 

Buzzed overhead on the tender blue above the orange of 
sundown. 

’ Below it five troubled night-herons 

Turned short over the shore from its course, four east, 
one northward. Beyond them 

Swam the new moon in amber. 

I don’t know why, but lately the forms of things appear to 
me with time 

One of their visible dimensions. 

The thread brightness of the bent moon appeared enormous, 
unnumbered 

Ages of years; the night-herons 

Their natural size, they have croaked over the shore in the 
hush at sundown 

Much longer than human language 

Has fumbled with the air: but the plane having no past but 
a certain future, 

Inset in size as in form, 

Was also accepted, all these forms of power placed without 
preference 

In the grave arrangement of the evening. 


Robinson Jeffers 


SIGHT 


When work was done I fed the working beast, 
And passed the dead town in its misty shroud, 
And saw streets run to stars, and in the east 
The moon drift up as wavering as a cloud, 
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How many times ending the amber day 

I'd walked with this flat heart and this dry stare, 
And reckoning, with the chances of the way, 
Beauty, that had no edges anywhere. 

And loveliness, born fresh with every sun, 

How blindly passed out of your gleaming air, 
There where my poor dulled sands accounted run, 
O how of morning made a thoroughfare! 

And how forgot the mountainy wood this day, 
Which the clear summoner day by day bereaves; 
And through the shadowy air, as gently lay 

The body of summer, drop its gilded leaves. 

And for these hours, while dearest things decayed, 
I am requited in a curious money,— 

While fruits sucked up the sun, and birds late played, 
And bees have sealed their wild, clear, yellow honey. 


Léonie Adams 





EVENING 





THOSE OF LUCIFER 


Out of an empty sky the dust of hours— 
a word was spoken and a folk obeyed. 
An island uttered incandescent towers 
like frozen simultaneous hymns to trade. 


Here in their lonely multitude of powers, 
thrones, virtues, archangelic cavalcade, 
they rise 

proclaiming sea and sky are ours, 
and yours, O man, the shadow of our shade. 


Or did a poet crazed with dignity 
rear them upon an island to prolong 
his furious contempt for sky and sea. 


To what emaciated hands belong 
these index fingers of infinity, 


O towers of intolerable song. 


Malcolm Cowley 


SONNETS—UNREALITIES 


IV 


when citied day with the sonorous homes 

of light swiftly sink in the sorrowful hour, 

thy counted petals O tremendous flower 

on whose huge heart prospecting darkness roams 
143 
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torture my spirit with the exquisite forms 
and whithers of existence, 

as by shores 
soundless, the unspeaking watcher who adores 


perceived sails whose mighty brightness dumbs 


the utterance of his soul—so even i 
wholly chained to a grave astonishment 
feel in my being the delirious smart 
of thrilled ecstasy, where sea and sky 
marry— 

to know the white ship of thy heart 
on frailer ports of costlier commerce bent 


E. E. Cummings 


THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


es 


The readers of the Boston Evening Transcript 
Sway in the wind like a field of ripe corn. 


When evening quickens faintly in the street, 

Wakening the appetities of life in some 

And to others bringing the Boston Evening Transcript, 

I mount the steps and ring the bell, turning 

Wearily, as one would turn to nod _ good-bye to 
Roche foucauld, 

If the street were time and he at the end of the street, 

And I say, “Cousin Harriet, here is the Boston Evening 
Transcript.” 


T. S. Eliot 
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I 


An old man sits 

In the shadow of a pine tree 
In China. 

He sees larkspur, 

Blue and white, 

At the edge of the shadow, 
Move in the wind. 

His beard moves in the wind. 
The pine tree moves in the wind. 
Thus water flows 

Over weeds. 


II 


The night is of the color 
Of a woman’s arm: 
Night, the female, 
Obscure, 

Fragrant and supple, 
Conceals herself. 

A pool shines, 

Like a bracelet 

Shaken in a dance. 


aa 


I measure myself 

Against a tall tree. 

I find that I am much taller, 
For I reach right up to the sun, 
With my eye; 
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And I reach to the shore of the sea 
With my ear. 

Nevertheless, I dislike 

The way the ants crawl 

In and out of my shadow. 


IV 


When my dream was near the moon, 
The white folds of its gown 

Filled with yellow light. 

The soles of its feet 

Grew red. 

Its hair filled 

With certain blue crystallizations 
From stars, 


Not far off. 
V 


. Not all the knives of the lamp-posts, 
Nor the chisels of the long streets, 
Nor the mallets of the domes 
And high towers, 

Can carve 
What one star can carve, 
Shining through the grape-leaves. 


VI 


Rationalists, wearing square hats, 
Think, in square rooms, 
Looking at the floor, 

Looking at the ceiling. 

They confine themselves 
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To right-angled triangles. 

If they tried rhomboids, 

Cones, waving lines, ellipses— 

As for example, the ellipse of the half-moon— 
Rationalists would wear sombreros. 


Wallace Stevens 


WATERFALLS OF STONE 


Buildings are waterfalls of stone, 
That, spurting up with marble crest, 
Are frozen and enchained in air, 
Poised in perpetual rest. 


But water seeks its level out; 

So when these fountains are unbound 
The cataracts of melting stone 

Will sink into the ground. 


Louis Ginsberg 


CITY SONGS 
IV 


Little fat boy on the floor, 
Piling A on X and §S, 

Pairing Elephant with 4 

And giving Rabbit 3 to guess; 
Infant, what of all the roar 
Rising from the wilderness? 


While you reach for other blocks 
The stony throat growls once again. 
The mountain hesitates and rocks 
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And all but slays a million men; 
And you are taking from the box 
A crimson calf, a purple Io. 


Not a sound comes in to say 

That clouds are whirling on and on, 
You have built a house to-day, 

And it will fall and you will yawn. 
But the storm is there to stay; 

The wilderness wil not be gone. 


Mark Van Doren 


SHINE, PERISHING REPUBLIC 


While this America settles in the mould of its vuigarity, 
heavily thickening to empire, 

And protest, only a bubble in the molten mass, pops and 
sighs out, and the mass hardens, 

I sadly smiling remember that the flower fades to make 
fruit, the fruit rots to make earth. 

Out of the mother; and through the spring exultances, 
ripeness and decadence; and home to the mother. 


You making haste on decay: not blameworthy; life is 
~ good, be it stubbornly long or suddenly 
A mortal splendor: meteors are not needed less than moun- 
tains: shine, perishing republic. 


But for my children, I would have them keep their dis- 
tance from the thickening center; corruption 
Never has been compulsory, when the cities lie at the 

monster’s feet there are left the mountains. 
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And boys, be in nothing so moderate as in love of man, a 
clever servant, insufferable master. 

There is the trap that catches noblest spirits, that 
caught—they say—God, when he walked on earth. 


Robinson Jeffers 


CAESURA 


There was a table and a tree, 

That night in Paris, in November, and three 
Gypsies with a guitar 

Charting the listener’s course from street to star. 


They hid behind a hedge, and their 

Throats were a nest whose fledglings tried the air, 
Dived through the starlight’s crest, 

Breasting a wind that never gave them rest. 


The city vanished: we were two 

Alone and sleepless, with old words we knew 
Browsing our dream like sheep 

Keeping to narrow paths along a steep 


Mountain of thorns and stinging herb; 

No need to flute back the unwary verb; 
We knew our flock, were mute 

In beautiful safety through hours irresolute. 


Paris in autumn: and we leaned 

Over old wine against a hedge that screened 

In delicate design 

The fine falterings between your words and mine. 


Berenice Van Slyke 
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SOLITAIRE 


When night drifts along the streets of the city, 

And sifts down between the uneven roofs, 

My mind begins to peek and peer. 

It plays at ball in old, blue Chinese gardens, 

And shakes wrought dice-cups in Pagan temples 

Amid the broken flutings of white pillars. 

It dances with purple and yellow crocuses in its hair, 

And its feet shine as they flutter over drenched grasses. 

How light and laughing my mind is, 

When all good folk have put out their bedroom 
candles, 


And the city is still! Amy Lowell 


PRELUDES 
I 


The winter evening settles down 
With smell of steaks in passageways. 
Six o’clock, 
The burnt-out ends of smoky days. 
And now a gusty shower wraps 
The grimy scraps 
Of withered leaves about your feet é 
And newspapers from vacant lots; 
The showers beat 
On broken blinds and chimney-pots, 
And at the corner of the street 
A lonely cab-horse steams and stamps. 
And then the lighting of the lamps. 
T. 8. Eliot 


EVENING 1st 
Cis yae5 PRIDS 
(Winter Night—Times Square) 


The winds gathered deep in the winter night 
And flew down seven canyons to the square, 
Making a monstrous whirlpool in their flight— 
A maelstrom of the ghostly-lighted air. 
Electric signs were blurred and dimmed with dust, 
Taxicabs and pedestrians were blown 

Together across the asphalt street. A gust 

Of icy wind that mounted with a moan, 
Shifted, wheeled, and magically swirled 
Newspapers in the air like birds 

Lost in the night: messengers that twirled 

And scattered empty and unimportant words. 


These are the wild-fowl of the city, but here clings 
None of its beauty, written upon their wings. 


Willard Johnson 


THE SUBWAY 


Dark accurate plunger down the successive knell 
Of arch on arch, where ogives burst a red 
Reverberance of hail upon the dead 

Thunder, like an exploding crucible! 

Harshly articulate musical steel shell 

Of angry worship, hurled religiously 

Upon your business of humility 

Into the iron forestry of hell: 


Till broken in the shift of quieter 


Dense altitudes tangential of your steel, 
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I am become geometries—and glut 

Expansions like a blind astronomer 

Dazed while the worldless heavens bulge and reel 
In the cold revery of an idiot. 


Allen Tate 


SONG TOURNAMENT: NEW STYLE 


Rain, said the first, as it falls in Venice 
Is like the dropping of golden pennies 
Into a sea as smooth and bright 
As a bowl of curdled malachite. 


Storm, sang the next, in the streets of Peking 
Is like the ghost of a yellow sea-king, 
Scooping the dust to find, if he may, 
Whatever the earth has hidden away. 


The mist, sighed the third, that lies on London 
Is the wraith of Beauty, betrayed and undone 
By a-world of dark machines that plan 

To splinter the shaken soul of man. 


The rush of Spring, smiled the fourth, in Florence 
Is wave upon wave of laughing torrents, 

A flood of birds, a water-voiced calling, 

A green rain rising instead of falling. 


The wind, crooned the fifth, in the bay of Naples 
Is a quarrel of leaves among the maples, 

A war of sunbeams idly fanned, 

A whisper softer than sand on sand. 


Then spoke the last: God’s endless tears, 
Too great for Heaven, anoint the spheres, 
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While every drop becomes a well 
In the fathomless, thirsting heart of Hell. 


And thus six bards, who could boast of travel 
Fifty miles from their native gravel, 

Rose in the sunlight and offered their stanzas 
At the shrine of the Poetry Contest in Kansas. 


Lows Untermeyer 
ALWAYS A PULSE 


Not too unhappily along these city pavements 
Bound by these walls of lighted window-panes, 
Pressed by the weight of crowds 

And of an air that bears 

The imminent refrain 

Of feet and feet staccato driven 

Or slowly and sullenly drawn 

I have gone passionately—not without joy. 
For always over the fallow of my brain 
Has beaten the wind on branches, 

Tapped the rain 

On architectured grasses out of view 

Or crept the longer lights of afternoon 
Upon the boughs of crooked apple-trees; 
Always a pulse and stir; 

Always the hum of bees 

Upon the rocky slopes of upper meadow reaches 


Hal Saunders White 


ChiyeOule 


A silence 
Within a silence 
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In a house 
Among a hill of houses 
Ontacmlie see 
Willard Johnson 


SPIRE OF SAINT PATRICK’S AND THE MOON 


City of many, two in deep heaven are shown; 

Two pearl, two ivory, two brimful light: 

The lifting spire, and the spellbinding moon, 

That weaves in silver the blue airs of night. 

‘The streets are too live-lustre for her look, 

The perished moon’s that moves kissing the dead; 

But this that the passion and the flesh forsook— 

Mary the rose, and the archangels fled— 

Is like unshrouded bones, the austere grace 

Which, after the worms, its incorruption found. 

O strange mortmain! that living have no place, 

But that the dead are shuffled underground. 

Earth is our mother, whose corrosive bed 

From death to dust woos the disdaining dead. 
Léonie Adams 


Ee Pi Ca Re 


Across the room, within the narrow molding 
She stands, a portent, by the precipice, 

Symbol or prophecy, in grief withholding 
Hardly her trembling from the slant abyss. 


How like a lovely curse her beauty weaves 

Dark accents down this hour that love derides, 
Pointing enigmas long unsolved, and leaves 

Us struggling with proud truths and trivial prides! 
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This is that hour whose riven light discovers 
Through day’s last amethyst slow tides of night, 

Hour dubious as we are, half foes, half lovers, 
Half lost in meanings treasonous and bright. 


The wind moves mildly in the amber curtain; 
The candles flare, the following shadows flit. 
The hour is ghostless; almost I am certain 
Your words lift altars where clear fires are lit. 


And yet the bright inflections hold no grail 
For pieties of eyes and lips to claim. 

I think time’s dark confessional must fail 
To shrive these accents holy in no name. 


The brittle twilight breaks in lenten dusk. 

The fabulous tides of night flow slant and near, 
Your voice fails with the fallen day, a husk 

Of sound that holds no meanings quick or dear. 


And down the room, within the narrow molding, 
She stands, a portent, by the precipice, 
Symbol or prophecy, in grief withholding 
Hardly her trembling from the charmed abyss. 
Marjorie Meeker 


DREAD ALOE 


I have no dread of loneliness, 
Who never knew companionship. 
I have no dread of broken heart, 
Or severed lip from lip. 

This thing I tasted, and this cup 
Is but a daily drinking up. 
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I have no dread of death, for he 

Is citizen of low estate 

With whom I fraternize but once 
And shut outside a marble gate. 
Bow once to him and bow no more 
In whose dim face we lock the door, 


But suddenly to smite the palms 

And panic seize the eye, 

And heart le weeping in the breast 
With thought of Time let die! 
The soul made widow, and remorse 
Pacing, pacing by the hearse. 


The pain, the anguish and the fire 
Of knowing life was spent amiss— 
Crucifixion, drowning, hanging 
Hold no deeper pang than this. 
Regret. Futility. Regret. 

That is the dreadest aloe yet. 


: Hildegarde Flanner 


CREDO 


I cannot find my way: there is no star 

In all the shrouded heavens anywhere; 
And there is not a whisper in the air 

Of any living voice but one so far 

That I can hear it only as a bar 

Of lost, imperial music, played when fair 
And angel fingers wove, and unaware, 
Dead leaves to garlands where no roses are. 


No, there is not a glimmer, nor a call, 
For one that welcomes, welcomes when he fears, 
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The black and awful chaos of the night; 
For through it all—above, beyond it all— 
I know the far-sent message of the years, 


I feel the coming glory of the Light. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 


INANIMATES 


Only young children, 
Running in the evening 

In a sweet frenzy 

Before their mother’s call, 
Know that iron railings 
And lamp-posts are living, 
And that there’s breath 

In an old stone wall. 


Dorothy Aldis 
TWILIGHT IN A TOWER 


Finding the city below me like a flame 

In the last sunshine, I said to autumn, ‘‘Blow on! 

We are building a beautiful spring you cannot claim 
In this country of stone.” 


And seeing so many men march in a thousand ways 

The old way of hunger and thirst, I thought, 

“They are going somewhere, somewhere their dream is 
waiting, 

Whether they know it or not.” 


But night came, smelling of far fields, and even 
That brave procession moving with purpose and pride 
Became like shadows wandering or driven, 


And the wind cried; 
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And the world seemed a world of autumn and wind, 
And the city but a frail rustling by the sea 
Of men like leaves blown blindly without end 
From life’s wild flowering tree, 
George Dillon 


CITY EVENING 


Tomorrow hands must go out again, mouths speak, 

Work and fear and love and the rest go on as before— 

While on the tilted roofs sharp sunlight creaks, 

And wedges of bright dust lie like letters under shut doors. 

Tomorrow the fabulous task awaits them all, 

No matter the sobriety of their various places and seasons, 

Of puzzling out the close and violent draw 

Between things elect or necessary and reasoned. 

But tonight stars drone in the sky like bees lost from the 
honey-comb, 

And, feasted of sun, beast-thighed hills press the sullen 
earth— 

While here in the city houses bulge and peak like wombs 

Wherein stifled creatures lie, waiting for breath, 

Who cannot choose not to be born and destroyed 

Among all things else, impotent not to have been made. 


Roberta Holloway 


WALKING IN AN INLAND CITY 


Monotonous, unfertile street, 

People and trees as dull as rust; 

The blaze and shimmering of heat, 
Cars clattering through clouds of dust. 
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O sea wind, bitter in the sedge! 
Green wave with the blowing edge ... 


Buildings that hunch and brood and stare, 
Windows to let the darkness out; 

Doors, cornices and chimneys, square; 
Signs that grimace and grin and shout. 


Tall Greek columns as pure as snow 
Supporting nothing in a row . 


George O’Neil 


DIGUE DONDAINE, DIGUE DONDON 


Sun on the sidewalk 
for the corpse to 

pass through like the 
dark side of a leaf 


in the immobile 
suddenness of spring 

he stood there 

in the streetlight 
casting a long shadow 
on the glassed begonias 
madness under 

his streaked eyelids. 


miles away the 
cold plow in veined earth 


the wind fled hovering 
like swarming bees 


in highest night 
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the streets paved with 
the moon smooth to 
the heels 
and he whirled off in 

‘Time 

and pale and small 
children that run shrieking 
through March doorways 
burst like bubbles 
on the cold twigs 
block on block away 


Yvor Winters 


TO THE GREATESE CIiyY IN See WORE 


No permanent possession of the sky 

Nor everlasting lease upon the air 

Is given any town. Prepare, prepare 

To see your towers falling! By and by 
Vertical city, delicate and high, 

Even your cliffs must crack, topple, and share 
The common doom that blunter buildings bear, 
Tumble and crumble, disappear and die. 


And some day solemn folk, who never knew 
Except from ancient hearsay, all your wonder 
Of splendid elevating steel and stones 

Will come with shovels, rummaging for you, 
With dredges pull the river-mud from under 
Your rusting huddled fragmentary bones. 


Rolfe Humphries 
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LAMP POSTS 


What kind of trees 

Are these 

With slender straight trunks of gray? 

No branches or leaves have they, 
Growing along the edges of the walk; 
Only a single stalk 

Bearing a magic flower with heart of flame. 
What is your name, 

Mysterious soft bloom? 

I see your rich clusters in the gloom, 
And over the flower beds 

Your brightly-petaled heads, 

And by the dark curve of the lagoon, 
Moon after moon— 

Gem after gem 

Hanging from your invisible stem! 


Helen Hoyt 


QUATRAIN 


Proud, lost, you are but prisoners of a dream, 
And as the dream proceeds you are forsaken. 
And little that you do could make you seem 
Worth dreaming if the dreamer should awaken. 


George O’Neil 
DOCTOR OF BILLIARDS 


Of all among the fallen from on high, 
We count you last and leave you to regain 
Your born dominion of a life made vain 
By three spheres of insidious ivory. 
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You dwindle to the lesser tragedy— 
Content, you say. We call, but you remain. 
Nothing alive gone wrong could be so plain, 
Or quite so blasted with absurdity. 


You click away the kingdom that is yours, 
And you click off your crown for cap and bells; 
You smile, who are still master of the feast, 
And for your smile we credit you the least; 
But when your false, unhallowed laugh occurs, 
We seem to think there may be something else. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


THE HOTEL? 


long resounding marble corridors, the shining parlors 
with shining women in them. 
French room, with its gilt and garlands under plump 
little tumbling painted Loves. 


The Turkish room, with its jumble of many carpets and its 


The 


‘The 


stify squared un-Turkish chairs. 

English room, all heavy crimson and gold, with 
spreading palms lifted high in round green tubs. 
electric lights in twos and threes and hundreds, made 
into festoons and spirals and arabesques, a maze and 
magic of bright persistent radiance. 


The people sitting in corners by twos and threes, and cooing 


The 


The 


together under the glare. 

long rows of silent people in chairs, watching with 
eyes that see not while the patient band tangles the air 
with music. 

bell-boys marching in with cards, and shouting names 
over and over into the ears that do not heed. 


? Copyright, 1914, by Taz Macmittan Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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stout and gorgeous dowagers in lacy white and lilac, 
bedizened with many jewels, with smart little scarlet 
or azure hats on their gray-streaked hair. 

business men in trim and spotless suits, who walk in 
and out with eager steps, or sit at the desks and tables, 
or watch the shining women. 

telephone girls forever listening to far voices, with the 
silver band over their hair and the little black is 
obliterating their ears. 

telegraph tickers sounding their perpetual chit—chit—chit 
from the uttermost ends of the earth. 

waiters in black swallow-tails and white aprons, passing 
here and there with trays of bottles and glasses. 

quiet and sumptuous bar-room, with purplish men 
softly drinking in little alcoves, while the barkeeper, 
mixing bright liquors, is rapidly plying his bottles. 
great bedecked and gilded café, with its glitter of a 
thousand mirrors, with its little white tables bearing 
gluttonous dishes whereto bright forks, held by 
pampered hands, flicker daintily back and forth. 
white-tiled immaculate kitchen with many little round 
blue fires, where white-clad cooks are making spiced 
and flavored dishes. 

cool cellars filled with meats and fruits, or layered 
with sealed and bottled wines mellowing softly in the 
darkness. 

invisible stories of furnaces and machines burrowing 
deep down into the earth, where grimy workmen are 
heavily laboring. 

many-windowed stories of little homes and shelters 
and sleeping-places, reaching up into the night like 
some miraculous high-piled honey-comb of wax-white 
cells. 

clothes inside of the cells—the stuffs, the silks, the 
laces; the elaborate delicate disguises that wait in trunks 
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and drawers and closets, or bedrape and conceal human 


flesh. 


The people inside of the clothes, the bodies white and young, 


Sealilie 


God 


bodies fat and bulging, bodies wrinkled and wan, all 
alike veiled by fine fabrics, sheltered by walls and 
roofs, shut in from the sun and stars. 

souls inside of the bodies—the naked souls; souls 
weazen and weak or proud and brave; all imprisoned 
in flesh, wrapped in woven stuffs, enclosed in thick 
and painted masonry, shut away with many shadows 
from the shining truth. 

inside of the souls, God veiled and wrapped and im- 
prisoned and shadowed in fold on fold of flesh and 
fabrics and mockeries; but ever alive, struggling and 
rising again, seeking the light, freeing the world. 


Harriet Monroe 
CINEMA 


Bréathless we watch the fight in the saloon, 

The shots, the quick escape, his casual scorn, 

The girl swept up across the saddle horn, 

The mad ride through the choking dust of noon. 
And now the trail has tipped the stony peak; 
They rest against the sunset for a space; 

Its glow spreads over all the twilight place; 


Beyond them lies the magic land they seek. 


They take the steep path down to joy unseen— 
We feel our quick hearts beat, and they are gone. 
The stage is dark, the brittle light snaps on; 
Romance has faded with the silver screen. 

For them swift resolution after strife; 

For us the dim and dusty aisles of life. 


Gwendolen Haste 
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ANIMAL HAVENS 


(Excerpt) 


Joe takes me along his preferred pushcart streets, 

Such as lower Orchard, on which 

He who has a concession, eats pie! 

Joe takes me on the Bowery into a low ten-cent movie, 

Thief-posters on the sidewalk in front, 

And inside in the hard seats, thievish bums, you'd say; 

Tho Joe would say it’s their innocence of 

The beating-to-it games of business 

Keeps them bums. 

At midnight when only these bum-men 

Straggle along the mouldy-smelling blocks 

Joe likes the Bowery most. 

In the dingy theatre I can’t stand being penned, 

Especially in the oppressive gallery, 

Which a lousy attendant spraying with iodoform 

Makes smell worse. 

We quit the place and, refreshed, 

Drink red soda at the corner glassed-in stand. 

From there, out of the night mist, 

Electric lights seried, fan-wise, wide-flung twinkling, 

Attract us to an Italian festa: 

Two bands bright-uniformed; a high white tinsel shrine 

Gay with spangled oddities and with dollar bills; 

And ship-shape frames 

Rigged for the concluding bang-up fireworks. 

Mott Street, packed with straw-hatted Italians, 

Listens, music-respecting, to the bands— 

That music-respect so strange and foreign, 

Shames me, 

Makes me pin a dollar to the Maria Immaculata. 
John Varney 
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NIKRAL. II 


Having no blessed candle, Nikral took 
Three cigarettes, and lit them one by one; 
Stood them before the image that she loved, 
And knelt there, half in earnest, half in fun. 
Said all the Latin that she surely knew— 
Amo, amas, amat, amamus, amatis, amant; 
Dear Lover, here is a faithless heart for you, 
Praise God! Amen! 

This pious service said, 
She kicked her slippers off and went to bed. 


Margaret Larkin 


JAZZONIA 


O, silver tree! 
Oh, shining rivers of the soul! 


In a Harlem cabaret 

Six long-headed jazzers play. 

A dancing girl whose eyes are bold 
Lifts high a dress of silken gold. 


Oh, singing tree! 
Oh, shining rivers of the soul! 


Were Eve’s eyes 

In the first garden 

Just a bit too bold? 
Was Cleopatra gorgeous 
In a gown of gold? 


Oh, shining tree! 
Oh, silver rivers of the soul! 
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In a whirling cabaret 


Six long-headed jazzers play. 
Langston Hughes 


CITY MOON? 


A thin moon hurrying, blown from the sea, 

A starved faun-moon that the black-roaring breakers have 
hunted and bayed, 

Like a leaf, like a white cry lost in the wind, like a bird; 

A thin moon fluting while the city trumpets blare, 

And the whistles are shrill at the crossings, the motors 
screech and plunge— 

“Stay with us, faun-moon!” the bright lights beckon and 
cry; 

“Hide in my breast!” calls the girl from the high window 
leaning; 

Wistful, hill-hungry, the faun-moon lingers at gaze; 

Leaps the last chimney-pot, hurries, and fades. 


James Rorty 


CHAPLINESQUE 


We make our meek adjustments, 
Contented with such random consolations 
As the wind deposits 

In slithered and too ample pockets. 


For we can still love the world, who find 
A famished kitten on the step, and know 
Recesses for it from the fury of the street, 
Or warm torn elbow coverts. 


1 Copyright, 1926, by Taz Macmitian Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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We will sidestep, and to the final smirk 

Dally the doom of that inevitable thumb 

That slowly chafes its puckered index toward us, 
Facing the dull squint with what innocence 

And what surprise! 


And yet these fine collapses are not lies 

More than the pirouettes of any pliant cane; 
Our obsequies are, in a way, no enterprise. 
We can evade you, and all else but the heart: 
What blame to us if the heart live on. 


The game enforces smirks; but we have seen 
The moon in lonely alleys make 

A grail of laughter of an empty ash can, 
And through all sound of gaiety and quest 
Have heard a kitten in the wilderness. 


Hart Crane 


NIGHT MOVEMENT—NEW YORK 


In the night, when the sea-winds take the city in their arms, 

And cool the loud streets that kept their dust noon and 
afternoon; 

In the night, when the sea-birds call to the lights of the city, 

The lights that cut on the skyline their name of a city; 

In the night, when the trains and wagons start from a long 
way off 

For the city where the people ask bread and want letters; 

In the night the city lives too—the day is not all. 

In the night there are dancers dancing and singers singing, 

And the sailors and soldiers look for numbers on doors. 

In the night the sea-winds take the city in their arms. 


Carl Sandburg 
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INVECTIVE AGAINST SWANS 


The soul, O ganders, flies beyond the parks 
And far beyond the discords of the wind. 


A bronze rain from the sun descending marks 
The death of summer, which that time endures 


Like one who scrawls a listless testament 
Of golden quirks and Paphian caricatures, 


Bequeathing your white feathers to the moon 
And giving your bland motions to the air. 


Behold, already on the long parades 
The crows anoint the statues with their dirt. 


And the soul, O ganders, being lonely, flies 
Beyond your chilly chariots, to the skies. 


Wallace Stevens 


THE FOUNTAIN 
Brood, brood on this: 


The fountain leaps, 
The moon is there, 
A rain of mist 
Grays the air. 


And in the pool 
The slow drops fall— 


No one seeing 


This at all, 
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No one moving 
Black on white, 
Fountain leaping 


At the night. 


Brood, brood on this 
Against the day 
When the fountain 
Will not play. 

Lynn Riggs 


FOR THE HOUR AP TER LOVE 


Love shall not end except in quietness 

And all its tumult hushed against the dark. 
He most who mounted heaven as a lark 

On bodiless strong wings, most questionless 
Shall know this chill estrangement. The largess 
Of all our love is a down-curving arc 

That ends in sleeping lest we rouse to mark 
How all our fires go out in nothingness. 
Love that is so delivered to defeat 

Upon the consummation of its bliss, 

And all the treachery a trick more sweet 
Than any labored virtue,—how of this 

Shall we set stars in heaven? or compete 
With sleep begotten of a woman’s kiss? 


Anne Singleton 


CURRENT OF LIFE AND FIRE 


Current of life and fire that is my blood, 
How swift the answer of the multiple cells 
To your assault upon the flesh that stood 
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Quiet as stone on stone in citadels 

Until the roaring vigor of my love 

Broke to confusion heart’ s serenity, 

Informed with movement it guessed nothing of 


The shaken body of this mortality. 


Response electric to the vivid stream 
Disintegrating center and the root 

Into a shattered and divisible dream: 

Integrity no longer absolute. 

The scarred mute walls of flesh hold up no more 
Sure towers above an indestructible core. 


Berenice Van Slyke 
TO BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest 
The sea gull’s wings shall dip and pivot him 
Shedding white rings of tumult, building high 
Over the chained bay waters Liberty— 


Then with inviolate curve, forsake our eyes 
As apparitional as sails that cross 

Some page of figures to be filed away; 
—And elevators heave us to our day .. . 


I think of cinemas, panoramic sleights 

With multitudes bent toward some flashing scene 
Never disclosed, but hastened to again, 

Foretold to other eyes on the same screen; 


And Thee, across the harbour, silver-paced 
As though the sun took step of thee, yet left 
Some motion ever unspent in thy stride— 
Implicitly thy freedom staying thee! 
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Out of some subway scuttle, cell, or loft 

A bedlamite speeds to thy parapets: 

Tilting there momently, shrill shirt ballooning, 
A jest falls from the speechless caravan. 


Down Wall, from girder into street noon leaks, 
A rip-tooth of the sky’s acetylene. 

All afternoon the cloud-flown derricks burn, 
—Thy cables breathe the North Atlantic still. 


And obscure as that heaven of the Jews, 

Thy guerdon . . . Accolade thou dost bestow 
Of anonymity time cannot raise: 

Vibrant reprieve and pardon thou dost show. 


O harp and altar of the fury fused, 
(How could mere toil align the choiring strings! ) 
Terrific threshold of the prophet’s pledge, 


Prayer of pariah, and the lover’s cry— 


Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars 
Beading thy path-condense eternity: 

And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 


Under thy shadow by the piers I waited; 
Only in darkness is thy shadow clear. 

The city’s fiery parcels all undone, 

Already snow submerges an iron year... . 


O Sleepless as the river under thee, 
Vaulting the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod, 
Unto us lowliest sometimes sweep, descend 


And of the curveship lend a myth to God. 
Hart Crane 
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DISILLUSIONMENT OF TEN O’CLOCK 


The houses are haunted 
By white night-gowns. 
None are green, 
Or purple with green rings, 
Or green with yellow rings, 
Or yellow with blue rings. 
None of them are strange, 
With socks of lace 
And beaded ceintures. 
People are not going 
To dream of baboons and periwinkles. 
Only, here and there, an old sailor, 
Drunk and asleep in his boots, 
Catches tigers 
In red weather. 
Wallace Stevens 


THE DISPUTANTS 


Upon the table in their bowl 

in violent disarray 

of yellow sprays, green spikes 

and curled heads of blue 

and white among the litter 

of the forks and crumbs and plates 
the flowers remain composed. 
Cooly their colloquy continues 
above the coffee and loud talk 
grown frail as vaudeville. 


William Carlos Williams 
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A BIRD SINGS AT NIGHT 


Who sings upon the pinnacle of night? 

Down, down, unearthly bird, you sing too soon! 
A bird be still! O bird, the earth is stricken 
To hear you at the bosom of the moon. 


Consent to silence and a simple dark; 
Permit the heart to lie within the breast 
Unveiled before a thousand memories, 
And in parade salute the loveliest. 


Permit the heart, unaltered by your singing, 
To have within the dark its pensive way. 
Release the heart amid its joys and sorrows 
Untroubled by what angels have to say. 


Unhindered comes the dawn, and you may sing 
Victorious and vocal to the light. 

But, now delay, and let the heart reverse 
Time’s sinister profile on the wall of night. 


Hildegarde Flanner 


AFTER LOVERS 


They have left off their roving ways, to house 
Their love, now that rain falls and night is by. 

They do not trouble that the stone-black boughs 
Endure against a recollected sky. 

The lamp light gives them shape in the night’s shadow. 
They breath dry air, although the corruptive rain, 
Halting a futile seed in a far meadow, 

Procures the hazardous cycle of the grain. 


So housed, they keep less boldly in the slow 
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Discipline of decay, that they may find 

Their solvent bodies mystical, who know 
Annihilate change waits only for the mind. 
They speak with visible lips till they have heard 


Their certain breath abate the uncertain word. 


Roberta Holloway 


T SHALL NOT CALL 


We shall go straitened upon sundered ways; 
Be lonelier than ghosts who may not lay 

Cheek upon rose-flushed cheek nor ever say 
The word the living weep for all their days. 


Ghosts have doubtless compensate ecstacies 

Of bodiless satisfactions; and I, being human, 
Shall I have nothing but the cup a woman 

Dips any day from unexhausted seas, 


Or bend me to the comfort that is all 

Our appetities shall get them for their need? 
There are witch fires at morning that shall feed 
My years with star dust. Go. I shall not call. 


Anne Singleton 


SWEENEY AMONG THE NIGHTINGALES 
Gor, wétAnyuar xaotav wAynyhv gow 


Apeneck Sweeney spreads his knees 
Letting his arms hang down to laugh, 
The zebra stripes along his jaw 
Swelling to maculate giraffe. 
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The circles of the stormy moon 

Slide westward toward the River Plate. 
Death and the Raven drift above 

And Sweeney guards the horned gate. 


Gloomy Orion and the Dog 

Are veiled; and hushed the shrunken seas; 
The person in the Spanish cape 

Tries to sit on Sweeney’s knees 


Slips and pulls the table cloth 
Overturns a coffee-cup, 
Reorganized upon the floor 

She yawns and draws a stocking up; 


The silent man in mocha brown 
Sprawls at the window-sill and gapes; 
The waiter brings in oranges 
Bananas, figs and hothouse grapes; 


The silent vertebrate in brown 
Contracts and concentrates, withdraws; 
Rachel née Rabinovitch 

Tears at the grapes with murderous paws. 


She and the lady in the cape 

Are suspect, thought to be in league; 
Therefore the man with heavy eyes 
Declines the gambit, shows fatigue, 


Leaves the room and reappears 
Outside the window, leaning in, 
Pranches of wistaria 
Circumscribe a golden grin; 
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The host with someone indistinct 
Converses at the door apart, 

The nightingales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 
And let their liquid droppings fall 
To stain the stiff dishonored shroud. 


T. S. Ekot 
CHRISTMAS EVE: NEW YORK 


Blue stars of evening 

whistle about our towers; 

strike with thin christening 

the chasms of our darkness. 

Flakes of lighted windows 

flutter still 

into the windy alleys of our city: 
We have raised our trees of Christmas, 
street to starry pinnacle 

holy with candles. 

Blow up, clear winter; 

whirl your white snows. 

Christ is born among the lilies; 
He flows beneath the arc-lights— 
milky garments blowing 
underneath the elevated. 


Hal Saunders W hite 
THE BAROUCHE 


Squares south the play was done: 
Thick the housetops rise, 
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Hemming them; all their way 


Northerly lies. 


Drenched in sleep the cabman, 
Drowsy-heeled the mare; 

And half in sleep and dreaming, 
Travel the fare. 


Mournfully, sweetly so, 
Midnight to morning goes, 
When air has its honey 
Of the lilac and rose. 


Town is a blackened pool 
Hooded with sleep; 
And hooves are like bells 
With night so deep. 


Down every alley corner 
Are heavenly gaps laid bare; 
They see the clouds driving, 
‘The moon runs there. 


Their moon of warmest dusks, 
And wasting in late skies, 
Who now with perishing 
Last silver flies. 


If he’d a penny given; 

For the mare, sweet hay; 
And they'd but faith to be 
Merry that way. 


Léonie Adams 
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SONG FOR A LATE HOUR 


From the cupboard the mouse, 
From the cranny the beetle 
Cries aloud through the house 
The name of my ways 

And the troubled night says 
God help the poor man! 


And I at my table 

With my face in my fingers 
Hear what I am able 

And that is not mice 

Nor roaches nor wood-lice 
But the breath of a man. 


Who am I to have coins 
For traps and for powder; 
I, in whose loins 

Is the fire of all creatures; 
I, in whose features 

Is the shape of the mind? 


Raymond Holden 


BETWEEN REACHES OF STONE 


Here, sifting between the reaches of stone, 

Cupped in the vault of what eclipsing flower, 
Sifting and blowing, these upright lists have gone— 
Oh people, surfeit of atoms, in this hour 


So deeply chaliced in the stony rift, 
To halt or turn beyond and anywhere, 
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To pass between the headlong walls that lift 
Abidingly within the windy air. 


White faces tilt now toward the peak of sky 
Like empty dishes where no feast is spread; 
And eyes turn outwardly, and so awry 

To glimpse the darkness of the haunted head. 


Away in some moted gutter’s shallow gloom 
A bone lies patient to a fevered hound; 

But upon level streets white limbs presume 
Against the vesperal and stone-dark ground— 


While down the symmetry of avenues 

Sound stricken feet, still idle to the rhyme 
Whereby the disced and supple earth has use 
To swing against the stopless fault of time— 


While’buildings, leaning, lock now in a reach 

To heaven: two stern and closing walls of stone, 
Like vast lips locked in the painful effort of speech, 
Mutely propose the holy and unknown. 


But people pass here wordless to invoke 

Size, mere and dark across a monstrous dome; 

And faces know to cringe in evening smoke, 

And mouths to hush, for here in the darkness it is home. 


* OK * 


Abandon then the metaphor. The sun is black. 
And people are stowed now in the immense night, 
And the common grief of moving flesh kept back 
In the secret room, beneath the private light. 


Roberta Holloway 
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NEVER PERHAPS 


Not yet—never, perhaps 
Shall these eyes see 
Direct and free and calm 
Uncalculated truth 
Sheer, clear unaltered by desire 
Or fear, 
Unbent by kindliness. 
Never perhaps this pen shall learn to speak 
With truth’s economy 
In rhythms as of rivers to the sea 
Of that still deep untroubledness 
Standing unfearful through the measured days 
Men use to mark the cycles of their pain. 
Yet I shall dream of words like arrow-shafts, 
Yet I shall dream by night of that clear day 
When not desire shall make our world for us 
Nor fevered fingers wield a striving pen, 
When that unutterable ease 
Which gives to gray trees leaves unfevered of desire 
And lets them searing down a dampened wind 
Shall be direct in me, 
And all of life shall mean unceasingly 
What life has ever meant 
In those strange scattered intervals of calm 
Between heart’s pride and hope, 
And lusting after life. 

Hal Saunders White 


ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT 


I have been one acquainted with the night. 
I have walked out in rain—and back in rain. 
I have outwalked the furtherest city light. 
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I have looked down the saddest city lane. 
I have passed by the watchman on his beat 
And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain. 


I have stood still and stopped the sound of feet 
When far away an interrupted cry 
Came over houses from another street, 


But not to call me back or say good-bye; 
And further still at an unearthly height, 
One luminary clock against the sky 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. 
I have been one acquainted with the night. 


Robert Frost 
MIDNIGHT: BATTERY PARK? 


Neithet a late moon nor the evening star 
Lights the dark moving of the waters here; 
Out of the silence the shrill turn of a car 
And the lapping of waves under the pier. 


The light of the street lamp cares not for the towers 
Whose darkened windows rise into the dark, 

Only for the late paths and the border flowers 
Stirred by the harbor winds in the shadowy Park. 


I have sought silences that are not my own 
And I have almost found them here in the night 
Where I may close my eyes and dare be alone 
With what a man knows of music and of light. 


Raymond Holden 


* Copyright, 1922, by Tue Macmitian Company. Reprinted by permission, 
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GOD PITY THEM 


God pity them who have no love 
To lie beside and touch or kiss. 
Rather be lost and lowly under, 
Rather be dead than know not this. 


God pity them and stop their tears 
Who had a love and buried it. 
Rather be darkness and no morning, 
Than candle with the flame unlit. 


God pity them who tarry after 

Beside the gate where love went through. 
God pity them when love has failed them, 
And life has failed them too. 


Hildegarde Flanner 


UNDERSTAND THE EYE 


Opposite the infinite 
Is the single eye set. 


In its care the infinite lies, 
A mighty jewel claspt to finite size. 


There, there in indivisible 


Purity the old lights dwell, 


Poured by the aged light of some 
Star on the eye-ball’s convex room. 


Opposite the infinite 
Is the single eye set, 
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There to behold curved space that goes 
Opening the lavish starry rows, 


There by slowly gathered gaze 
Weaving star-rays on star-rays; 


Or single, pierced, nugget of clear sight, 
Shut on its eye-hinge for night, 


O opposite the infinite 
Is the single eye set. 


The depth, the tunnel of sky 
Held to the lance of the eye 


Blunts the beam, the lines outspread 
From the eye’s head. 


Curve to curve, with no end 


‘The thick beams bend, 


And the cave of far space 
Tips to the cave of the face. 


This is the great dignity,— 
The repose, of the eye. 


Genevieve Taggard 
THE HUNGRY 


In these years that I have hunted under stone for my bread 

And followed sore-limbed the sun dial of the road 

I have forgotten my Father, 

Him that gave me to my pavement I have left to his 
mansions. 
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Yet He will not forget me, 

He will find me in sin and punish me with pain— 

He will come out of His house and take me from my 
road; 


My Father will be merciful. 


He will chide me with silence and put me to sleep, 
And in my sleep He will undress me. 


David Greenhood 


RHAPSODY ON A WINDY NIGHT 


Twelve o’clock. 

Along the reaches of the street 
Held in a lunar synthesis, 
Whispering lunar incantations 
Dissolve the floors of memory 
And all its clear relations, 

Its divisions and precisions, 

Every street lamp that I pass 

Beats like a fatalistic drum, 

And through the spaces of the dark 
Midnight shakes the memory 

As a madman shakes a dead geranium. 


Half-past one, 

The street lamp sputtered, 

The street lamp muttered, 

The street lamp said, “Regard that woman 
Who hesitates toward you in the light of the door 
Which opens on her like a grin. 

You see the border of her dress 

Is torn and stained with sand, 

And you see the corner of her eye — 
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Twists like a crooked pin.” 

The memory throws up high and dry 
A crowd of twisted things; 

A twisted branch upon the beach 
Eaten smooth, and polished 

As if the world gave up 

The secret of its skeleton, 

Stiff and white. 

A broken spring in a factory yard, 
Rust that clings to the form that the strength has left 
Hard and curled and ready to snap. 


Half-past two, 

The street-lamp said, 

“Remark the cat which flattens itself in the gutter, 

Slips out its tongue 

And devours a morsel of rancid butter.” 

So the hand of the child, automatic, 

Slipped out and pocketed a toy that was running along 
the quay. 

I could see nothing behind that child’s eye. 

I have seen eyes in the street 

Trying to peer through lighted shutters, 

And a crab one afternoon in a pool, 

An old crab with barnacles on his back 

Gripped the end of a stick which I held him. 


Half-past three, 
The lamp sputtered, 
The lamp muttered in the dark. 


The lamp hummed: 
“Regard the moon, 
La lune ne garde aucune rancune, 
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She winks a feeble eye, 

She smiles into corners. 

She smooths the hair of the grass. 
The moon has lost her memory. 

A washed-out small pox cracks her face, 
Her hand twists a paper rose, 

That smells of dust and old Cologne, 
She is alone 

With all the old nocturnal smells 
That cross and cross across her brain. 
The reminiscence comes 

Of sunless dry geraniums 

And dust in crevices, 

Smells of chestnuts in the streets, 

And female smells in shuttered rooms, 
And cigarettes in corridors 

And cocktail smells in bars.” 


The lamp said, 

“Four o’clock, 

Here is the number on the door. 
Memory! 

You have the key, 


The little lamp spreads a ring on the stair, 


Mount. 
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The bed is open; the tooth-brush hangs on the wall, 


Put your shoes at the door, sleep, prepare for life.” 


The last twist of the knife. 


1.8, Elcot 
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PRAYER BESIDE A LAMP 


“‘Vasti quoque rector Olympi . 
Non agat hos currus.” 


I pace beside my books and hear the 
wind stop short against the house like 
a pneumatic gasp of death. 

The mind that lives on 

print becomes too savage: print that 
stings and shivers in the cold when 
shingles rise and fall. O God, 

my house is built of bone that bends. 


Beyond the roof 

the sky turns with an endless roaring and bears all 
the stars. What could you do? 

Could you climb up against the whirling 

poles alone? Grind through the ghastly 

twist of the sphere? Could you maintain 

a foothold on the rising earth for 

night on night and walk the 

creaking floor? 


The steady courage 

of the humming oil drives back the 
darkness as I drive back sweating death: 
from out a body stricken by this thought, I 
watch the night grow turgid on the stair— 
I, crumbling, in the crumbling brain of man. 


Yvor Winters 
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XXII SONNET 


Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. 

Let all who prate of Beauty hold their peace, 
And lay them prone upon the earth and cease 
To ponder on themselves, the while they stare 
At nothing, intricately drawn nowhere 


In shapes of shifting lineage; let geese 
Gabble and hiss, but heroes seek release 

From dusty bondage into luminous air. 

O blinding hour, O holy, terrible day, 

When first the shaft into his vision shone 

Of light anatomized! Euclid alone 

Has looked on Beauty bare. Fortunate they 
Who, though once only and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 


Edna St, Vincent Millay 


TOWER BEYOND TRAGEDY 
(Excerpt) 


If anywhere in the world 

Were a tower with foundations, or a treasure-chamber 
With a firm vault, or a walled fortress 

That stood on the years, not staggering, not moving 
As the mortar were mixed with the wine for water 
And poppy for lime: they reel, they are all drunkards, 
The piled strengths of the world: no pyramid 

In bitter Egypt in the desert 

But skips at moonrise; no mountain 

Over the Black Sea in awful Caucasus 
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But whirls like a young kid, like a bud of the herd, 
Under the hundredth star: I am sick after steadfastness 
Watching the world cataractlike 

Pour screaming onto steep ruins: 


Robinson Jeffers 
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one year at Stanford University. He is now a teacher of Latin 
and an athletic coach at the Woodmere Academy on Long Island, 
New York, 


Europa, and Other Poems and Sonnets, Crosby Gaige, 1928. 


Jerrers, Ropinson. Mr. Jeffers was born in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1887. At the age of five he was taken to Europe by 
his parents, and visited France, Italy and Switzerland. The next 
year England and Scotland were included in the trip. After re- 
turning to America he spent much time learning the classics 
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under the guidance of his father, who was a thorough Latin and 
Greek scholar. He traveled often, both here and on the con- 
tinent, studying in places as wide apart as Pasadena and Zurich. 
He has made his permanent home at Carmel, California. 


Californians, The Macmillan Co., 1916. 

Tamar and Other Poems, Peter G. Boyle, 1924. 

Roan Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems, Boni & Liveright, 1925. 
The Women at Point Sur, Boni & Liveright, 1927. 

Cawdor and Other Poems, Horace Liveright, 1928. 


Jounson, Wixiarp. Mr. Johnson was born in Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois, June 3, 1897. He studied at the Colorado State Teachers 
College, the University of Colorado, and at the University of 
California. At present he is living in Taos, New Mexico, where 
he is editing and publishing The Laughing Horse, a magazine of 
the Southwest. 

The Ballad of Santa Fe Sal, Laughing Horse Press, 1928. 


KreyMporc, ALFRED. Mr. Kreymborg was born in New York, 
December 10, 1883. He studied in the public schools of New 
York. He has been employed variously as bookkeeper and demon- 
strator of mechanical pianos, and for several years supported him- 
self by teaching chess. He lives in New York, where he is 
engaged in free lancing. 


Editor: Second American Caravan (with L. Mumford and P. Rosen- 
feld), The Macaulay Co., 1928. 

Mushrooms, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1916. 

Plays for Poem-Mimes, The Others Press, 1918. 

Blood of Things, Nicholas L. Brown, 1920. 

Plays for Merry Andrews, Sunwise Turn, 1920. 

Less Lonely, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 

Lima Beans (play), Samuel French, 1925. 

Manikin and Minikin (play), Samuel French, 1925. 

Troubadour (autobiography), Boni & Liveright, 1925. 

Puppet Plays (rev.), Samuel French, 1926. 

Rocking Chairs (comedies), Samuel French, 1926. 

There’s a Moon Tonight (com.), Samuel French, 1926. 

Scarlet and Mellow, Boni & Liveright, 1926. 

Funnybone Alley, The Macaulay Company, 1927. 


Larkin, Marcaret. Miss Larkin was born at Mesilla Park, 
New Mexico, July 7, 1898. She received the degree of B.A. 
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from the University of Kansas. She is now in New York, where 
she is working at advertising and publicity. 


Ler, Lawrence. Mr. Lee was born in Godsden, Alabama, 
January 3, 1903. He studied at the Sidney Lanier High School, 
Montgomery, Alabama, and at the University of Virginia. He 
is now in New York, occupied as an editor. His “Songs of 
Science” is to appear soon. 


Linpsay, Vacuer. Mr. Lindsay was born in Springfield, 
Illinois, November 10, 1879. After graduating from Springfield 
High School, he attended Hiram College for three years, and 
studied at the Art Institute of Chicago for three years more. 
For one year he attended the New York School of Art (1904). 
Thereafter he spent several years tramping through the United 
States. He now lives in Springfield. 


General William Booth Enters Into Heaven, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1913. 

Adventures While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty (prose), The Mac- 
millan Company, 1913. 

The Copge, The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

The Art of the Moving Picture (prose), The Macmillan Company, 
1915. Revised edition, 1922. 

A Handy Guide for Beggars (prose), The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

The Chinese Nightingale, The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

The Golden Book of Springfield (prose), The Macmillan Company, 
1920. 

The Golden Whales of California, The Macmillan Company, 1920. 

Collected Poems, The Macmillan Company, 1923. Revised edition, 
1925. 

Going-to-the-Sun, D. Appleton & Co., 1923. 

Going-to-the-Stars, D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 

The Candle in the Cabin, D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 


Lone, Hanieu. Mr. Long was born in Rangoon, Burma, 1888. 
He was educated at Exeter and at Harvard. For some years he 


has been a teacher at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Poems, Moffat Yard, 1920. 
Notes fo~ a New Mythology, Bookfellows, 1926. 


Lowe..t, Amy. Miss Lowell was born in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, February 9, 1874. Her education was obtained through 
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private tuition, and in travel through European and Eastern 
countries. After a period of ill health, she died from the effects 
of a paralytic stroke, May 11, 1925. 
A Dome of Many-Colored Glass, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. 
Six French Poets (criticism), Houghton Mifflin Company, 191s. 
Men, Women and Ghosts, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry (criticism), Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1917. 
Can Grande’s Castle, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 
Pictures of the Floating World, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. 
Legends, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. 
John Keats (biography), Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 
What’s O’Clock, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 


MacLezisy, ArcurBatp. Mr. MacLeish was born in Glencoe, 
Illinois, May 7, 1892. He received his A.B. from Yale, and his 
LL.B. from Harvard. He is at present living in Paris. 


Songs for a Summer’s Day (a sonnet cycle), Yale Press, 1915. 
Tower of Ivory, Yale Press, 1917. 

Happy Marriage, Hougton Mifilin Company, 1924. 

Pot of Earth, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 

Nobodaddy, Dunster House, 1926. 

Streets in the Moon, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. 
Hamlet of A. MacLeish, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 


MansFiELD, Marcery. Miss Mansfield was formerly con- 
nected with Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, edited by Harriet 
Monroe. At present she is living in New York. She contributes 
prose and verse to various literary periodicals, 


McCuiure, Anne C. Miss McClure was born in Austin, 
Texas, and received her education in the South, attending the 
University of Arkansas for one year. She now lives in Oklahoma 
City, where she teaches voice to a few pupils. 


Meap, Marcaret. Miss Mead was born in Philadelphia in 
1901. In 1923 she graduated from Barnard College, and in 
1925 received her Ph.D. from Columbia University. She is 
employed as Assistant Curator of Anthropology in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. At present she is making 
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a study of the natives of the Admiralty Islands, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago. 


Coming of Age in Samoa, Morrow, 1928. 


Meeker, Marjorie. Miss Meeker was born in Bradford, 
England. When she was five years old she came to the United 
States, and received her education in this country. She has spent 
much time traveling in Europe. 

Color of Water, Brentano’s, 1928. 


Mixuay, Epna St. Vincent. Miss Millay was born in Rock- 
land, Maine, February 22, 1892. Her childhood was spent in 
New England. In 1917 she was graduated from Vassar College, 
and since then has spent most of her time in New York City. 


Renascence, Mitchell Kennerly, 1917. 

A Few Figs from Thistles, Frank Shay, 1920. 

The Lamp and the Bell, Frank Shay, 1921. 

Aria da Capo, Mitchell Kennerly, 1921. 

Second April, Mitchell Kennerly, 1921. 

The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems, Harper & Bros., 1923. 
The King’s Henchman, Harper & Bros., 1927. 

The Buck in the Snow, Harper & Bros., 1928. 


MonrokE, Harriet. Miss Monroe was born in Chicago, 
Illinois. She was educated in the Chicago schools, and studied 
for two years at the Academy of the Visitation, Georgetown. 
For many years she has been editor of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse. At present she is living in Chicago, where her magazine is 
published. 


Valeria and Other Poems, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1893. 

Columbian Ode, Privately printed, 1893. 

John Nae Root: A Memoir (prose), Houghton Mifflin Comyany, 
1896. 

The Passing Show: Five Modern Plays in Verse, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1904. 

You and I, The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

The Difference and Other Poems, The Macmillan Company, 1924. 

Poets and Their Art (essays), The Macmillan Company, 1926. 


Moore, Marianne. Miss Moore was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, November 15, 1887. In 1909 she took her B.A. from 
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Bryn Mawr College. For four years she taught at the United 
States Indian school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. At present she is 
editor of The Dial, New York. 


Observations, Dial Press, 1924. 


O’NeiL, Georce. Mr. O’Neil was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, in 1898. He was one of the editors of The Measure. He 
is at present living in New York. 


The Cobbler in Willow Street, Boni & Liveright, 1919. 
The White Rooster, Boni & Liveright, 1927. 
That Bright Heat (novel), Boni & Liveright, 1928. 


Pearce, HeLen. Miss Pearce was born in Long Island, New 
York, 1902. She has contributed to various periodicals and maga- 
zines of poetry. Her present residence is in New York City. 


Pounp, Ezra. Mr. Pound was born in Hailey, Idaho, October 
30, 1885. He attended Hamilton College and the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1908 he went abroad, visiting Spain, Eng- 
land, and Italy. He has made his residence in the latter country. 

The Spirit of Romance (prose), 1910. 

The Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti (trans.), Small, Maynard 
& Co., 1912. 

Gaudier Brzeska, a Memoir (prose), 1916. 

From the Mss. of Ernest Fenollosa: Noh (trans.), 1916. 

Pavannes, and Divisions (prose), Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1918. 

Instigations (prose), 1920. 

Physique de l’Amour, by Remy de Gourmont (trans.), Boni & Liveright, 
1921. 

Personae: Collected Poems, Boni & Liveright, 1926. 

Antheil and the Treatise on Harmony (prose), Covici, 1927. 

Ta Hio: the great learning (trans.), University of Washington Book 
Store, 1928. 

Eliot, T. S., Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 


Ransom, JoHN Crowe. Mr. Ransom was born in Pulaski, 
Tennessee, April 30, 1888. He was educated in his own state 
and abroad, receiving his B.A, at Vanderbilt University in 1909, 
and his B.A. at Oxford in 1923. Since 1914 he has taught at 
Vanderbilt University. He was one of the founders of The 
Fugitive. 
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Poems about God, Henry Holt, 1919. 
Chills and Fever, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1924. 
Two Gentlemen in Bonds, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. 


Riccs, Lynn. Mr. Riggs was born in a small town in Okla- 
homa, in 1900. He attended the University of Oklahoma for 
three years. In 1924 he came to New York, and has been en- 
gaged in play and verse writing since. In 1928 he won a 


Guggenheim Fellowship, and went abroad to study and write. 
Big Lake, Samuel French, 1927. 
Knives from Syria (a play in one act), Samuel French, 1928. 
Sump’n Like Wings; and a Lantern to See By (two Oklahoma plays), 
Samuel French, 1928. 


Rosinson, Epwin Aruincton. Mr. Robinson was born at 
Head Tide, Maine, December 22, 1869. He entered Harvard 
in 1891, and left in 1893. Mr. Robinson later came to New 
York, where he experienced difficulty earning his living until in 
1905 he was offered a position in the New York Custom House 
by President Roosevelt. He held this position for five years. At 
present he alternates between Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
the summers, and New York in the winters. 

The Torrent, and The Night Before, Privately printed, 1896. 
The Children of the Night, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. 
Captain Craig, The Macmillan Company, 1902. Revised edition, 1915. 
The Town Down the River, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 
Van Zorn: A Comedy, The Macmillan Company, 1914. 

The Porcupine: a Drama, The Macmillan Company, 1915. 
The Man Against the Sky, The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
_ Merlin, The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

Lancelot, Thomas Seltzer, 1920. 

The Tree Taverns, The Macmillan Company, 1920. 
Collected Poems, The Macmillan Company, 1921. 

Avon’s Harvest, The Macmillan Company, 1921. 

Roman Bartholow, The Macmillan Company, 1923. 

The Man Who Died Twice, The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
Dionysus in Doubt, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
Tristram, The Macmillan Company, 1927. 


Rorty, James. Mr. Rorty was born in Middletown, New 
York, March 30, 1890. He is a graduate of Tufts College, 
1913, and has made various special studies at New York Uni- 
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versity and at the New School for Social Research. He now lives 
in Westport, Connecticut, and is engaged in free lancing. 


What Michael Said to the Census-Taker, Privately printed, 1921. 
Children of the Sun, The Macmillan Company, 1926. 


SanpBuRG, Cart. Mr. Sandburg was born in Galesburg, 
Illinois, in 1878. His schooling was irregular. He fought in the 
Spanish-American War, after which he entered Lombard Col- 
lege in Galesburg. There he was editor of the college paper. 
After leaving school he worked in various fields for a number 
of years. Since 1919 he has been on the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News. At present he lives in Elmhurst, [linois. 


Chicago Poems, Henry Holt, 1916. 

Cornhuskers, Henry Holt, 1918. 

Smoke and Steel, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. 

Slabs of the Sunburnt West, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. 

Rootabaga Stories (juv.), Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. 

Rootabaga Pigeons (juv.), Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years (biography), Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1926. 

Selected Poems, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. 

Editor, The American Songbag, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 

Good Morning, America, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 


SickELs, ELEaNor M. Miss Sickels was born in Buffalo, New 
York. She received her A.B. from Whitman College, and her 
M.A. from the University of Washington. She now lives in 
New York, and is an instructor at New York University. 


SINGLETON, ANNE. Miss Singleton was born in New York 
City in 1887. She alternates between her homes in New York 
and New Mexico. Her occupation is writing. 


Stevens, WaLLace. Mr. Stevens is a resident of Hartford, 
Connecticut. Most of his verse, before it was published in book 
form, had appeared in Others and in Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse. Although there is another volume in preparation, Mr. 
Stevens’ only publication thus far is 

Harmonium, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1923. 
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Taccarp, GENEvIEVE. Miss Taggard was born in Waitsburg, 
Washington, November 28, 1894. Between the ages of two and 
twenty she lived in Hawaii, later attending the University of 
California, where she edited the college literary magazine, and 
from which she was graduated in 1919. She was one of the 
founders of The Measure. 

For Eager Lovers, Boni & Liveright, 1922. 

Mayday Anthology (from Masses and Liberator), Boni & Liveright, 
Pic tcs the Chisel, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1926. 

Travelling Standing Still, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1928. 


Tate, ALLEN. Mr. Tate is a young poet and critic, who was 
associated with Donald Davidson, John Crowe Ransom and others 
in the publication of The Fugitive, a magazine of verse, which 
used to be published in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Mr. Pope and Other Poems, Minton, Balch & Co., 1928. 
Stonewall Jackson, the good soldier; a narrative, Minton, Balch & 
Co., 1928. 


UnTERMEYER, Louis. Mr. Untermeyer was d5orn in New York 
City, Octgber 1, 1885. His schooling was irregular. He attended 
De Witt Clinton High School, from which, however, he failed 
to graduate on account of “his failure to comprehend the essen- 
tials of Algebra and Geometry.” After serving for twenty years 
in the jewelry manufacturing establishment of his father, he 
turned to literature, to which he has since devoted himself. 

The Younger Quire, Moods Publishing Co., 1911. 

First Love, Sherman French & Co., 1911. 

Challenge, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1914. 

ce and Other Poets,” Henry Holt, 1916. 

These Times, Henry Holt, 1917. 

Poems of Heinrich Heine (translation), Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1917. 

Including Horace (translations and parodies), Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
1919. 

Modern American Verse (anthology), Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1919. 

The New Adam, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. 

Editor: Modern British Poetry, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. 

Editor: Modern British Poetry (revised and enlarged), Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1925. 

Heavens, a Book of Burlesques, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. 

Roast Leviathan, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 
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Editor: This Singing World (modern poems for children), Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1923. 

Editor: This Singing World (for younger children), Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1926. 

American Poetry Since 1900 (critical essays), Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1923. 

Mass-Man (trans. of Toller’s Masse-Mensch), Doubleday, Doran, 1924. 

Collected Parodies, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. 

Forms of Poetry, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. 

The Fat of the Cat (short stories freely adapted from the Swiss of 
Gottfried Keller), Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. 

Editor: Yesterday and Today, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 

Editor: Modern American and British Poetry (revised), Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928. 

Moses (novel), Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 

Burning Bush, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 

Editor: A Miscellany of American Poetry (a biennial), Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 


Van Doren, Marx. Mr. Van Doren was born in Urbana, 
Illinois, June 13, 1894. He studied at the University of Illinois 
and at Columbia. He is now teaching English at Columbia, where 
he is an assistant professor. 


Henry D. Thoreau (critical study), Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 
The Poetry of John Dryden (prose), 1920. 

Spring Thunder and Other Poems, Boni & Liveright, 1924. 

7 P. M. and Other Poems, Boni & Liveright, 1926. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson (prose), Literary Guild of America, 1927. 
Now the Sky and Other Poems, Boni & Liveright, 1928. 

Editor: Anthology of World Poetry, Albert & Charles Boni, 1928. 


Van Styxe, Berenice K. Miss Van Slyke was born in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, in 1891. She was educated at Wellesley College 
from which she received the degree of B.A. At present she lives 
in West Nyack, New York. 


Varney, Joun. Mr. Varney was born in Norridge Rock, 
Maine, March, 1888. He received his A.B. from Dartmouth, 
and his A.M. from Harvard. At present he is a teacher of 
English at New York University. 


Sketches of Soviet Russia (prose), N. Brown, 1920. 
First Wounds, Privately printed, 1926. 
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Wetcu, Marie ve L. Miss Welch was born in San Francisco 
in 1905. She was educated in the high schools of that city, and 
in various Parisian schools. She is at present living in San Fran- 
cisco. 


.  Wurre, Hau Saunvers. Mr. White was born in Greensburg, 

Indiana, October 16, 1893. He received his A.B. from Bowdoin 
in 1917, and his B.Litt. from Oxford in 1922. At present he 
is a teacher of English in New York University. 


Wirurams, Wituiam Cartos. Mr. Williams was born in Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey, September 17, 1883. He studied at Horace 
Mann High School, New York, and at Geneva, Switzerland. In 
1906 he graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Until 1910 he studied abroad, returning to Rutherford 
in that year. Since then he has practised medicine in Rutherford. 


The Tempers, Elkin Matthews, 1913. 

Al Que Quiere, Four Seas Company, 1917. 

Kora in Hell, Four Seas Company, 1921. 

Sour Grapes, Four Seas Company, 1922. 

The Great American Novel (prose), Three Mountains Press, 1923. 
Spring and All, Contact Publishing Co., 1923. 

In the American Grain (prose), Albert and Charles Boni, 1925. 
Voyage to Pagany (novel), The Macaulay Company, 1928. 


WinsLtow, ANNE Goopwin. Miss Winslow was born in Mem- 


phis, Tennessee, June, 1875. She lives in Raleigh, Tennessee. 
The Long Gallery, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. 


Winters, Yvor. Mr. Winters was born in Chicago, IIlinois, 
October 17, 1900. He received both his A.B. and A.M. from 
the University of Colorado, and is doing graduate work at Stan- 
ford, where he is working toward the doctorate in English. He 
lives in Palo Alto, California, and is an instructor in English at 
Stanford University. 


The Immobile Wind, Monroe Wheeler, 1921. 
The Magpie’s Shadow, Musterbookhouse, 1922. 
The Bare Hills, Four Seas Company, 1927. 
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Wotr, Rosert. Mr. Wolf was born in Chicago, Illinois, 
january 10, 1895. In 1915 he received his A.B. from Harvard. 
He lives in New Preston, Connecticut. 


After Disillusion, Thomas Seltzer, 1923. 
Springboard (prose), Albert and Charles Boni, 1927. 
Deux Contes, Isthmus Press, 1928. 


Wruir, Exrnor. Mrs. Wylie was born in Somerville, New 
Jersey. She passed her girlhood in Washington, D. C. At first 
she was inclined toward painting, but later turned definitely 
toward literature. She died in December, 1928, as the result of 
decals 


Nets to Catch the Wind, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. 

Black Armour, Geo. H. Doran Co., 1923. 

Jennifer Lorn (novel), Geo. H. Doran Co., 1923. 

Venetian Glass Nephew (novel), Geo. H. Doran Co., 1925. 
Orphan Angel (novel), Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1926. 

Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard (novel), Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1928. 
Trivial Breath, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1928. 


ZATURENSKY, Marya. Miss Zaturensky was born in Kiev, 
Russia, in 1902. She was educated in the New York public 


schools, and at the University of Wisconsin. She is now living on 


Long Island, New York. 
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Anprews, C. E. The Reading and Writing of Verse. 

Coxuins, H. P. Modern Poetry. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Graves, Ropert. Another Future of Poetry. Hogarth Press, 
1926. 

Murr, Epwin. Transition. Hogarth Press, 1926. 

Munson, Goruam B. Destinations. J. H. Sears and Co., 1928. 

Ripinc, Laura. Contemporaries and Snobs. Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1928. 

Ripinc, Laura, and Graves, Rosert. Survey of Modernist 
Poetry. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1928. 

Van Doren, Cary. Many Minds. Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 

Winters, Yvor. Notes on the Mechanics of the Poetic Image. 
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